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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE DRAMA. 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the Laws 
affecting Dramatic Literature. Pp. 242. 

Report on the same. Pp. 3. 

(Unpublished. ] 


“@neaT inconvenience,” says a notice at the 
head of these parliamentary papers, ‘‘ great in- 
convenience having arisen from the publication 
of minutes of evidence taken before committees, 
and of papers, &c. laid before them, it is parti- 
calarly requested that members receiving such 
minutes and papers will be careful that they 
are confined to the object for which they are 
printed, the special use of the members of such 
committees.” 

On the present occasion, however, it will be 
obvious that no inconvenience can arise out of 
our availing ourselves of a copy of these Minutes 
for public information and discussion, inasmuch 
as the evidence itself was listened to, and, in 
substance, canvassed by every person in London 
interested in the subject. At any rate, as it 

ields another proof that the laws can be vio- 

with impunity, we may just as well add 
our “contempt ’’ to the common stock of dis- 
obedience, especially when the purpose is to 
benefit the drama and dramatic literature of 
our country. 

As our own remarks on this amusing inquiry 
will fall better into the ranks as we quote and 
refer to opinions on different points, and per- 
haps at the conclusion of our extracts, than in 
the way of prefatory essay, we shall at once 
proceed with very little introduction to the 
matter in hand. Suffice it to say, that a peti- 
tion for the repeal of those statutes by which 
the two large theatres, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, claim the monopoly of performing the 
regular drama, having been presented to the 
House of Commons, the question was taken up 
by the distinguished Author of Pelham, Deve- 
veux, and Eugene Aram, &c., and a select 
committee, of which he was chairman, appoint- 
ed to investigate it. In doing this, it seems to 
us that they set out in error, by not calling for 
the patents under which the major theatres 
assume the privileges contended for ; and even 


| at the end of the inquiry we feel the want of 


ese neces documents, of which the very 


, @xistence is rendered doubtful by these pro- 


ceedings, since de non apparentibus et de non 


Per rea 
existentibus eadem est ratio; and more than 


doubts have often been expressed of the actual 
Preservation and possession of these foundations 
dramatic monopoly. These patents are said 
-y be dated 15th January and 25th April, 1662, 
Curteenth of Charles II., and to give to Sir 
liam Davenant and Thomas Killigrew, and 
their heirs, &c., the exclusive right of building 
each a theatre, and of acting plays in London 
Westminster. 
The committee first sat on the 13th of June 
when Mr. Mash of the Lord Chamberlain's 

and Mr. Winstan, were examined ; and 


met from time to time, so as to have twelve 
meetings by the 12th of July, when it termi- 
nated its curious labours, which were lightened, 
as our readers will find, by several rather droll 
scenes and dialogues. And, in order that they 
may the sooner appreciate this, we shall com- 
mence with the examination of Mr. Colman, 
the examiner of all theatrical entertainments 
under the Lord Chamberlain, which took place 
on the fourth day, June 20, when Mr. T. Dun- 
combe was in the chair. 

“ When a play is submitted to you for exa- 
mination (he was asked), how do you proceed 
upon it? * The examiner is a very subordinate 
person, and no further interferes directly from 
himself with the managers than by recommend- 
ing them to omit any passage palpably excep- 
tionable, and all oaths as well as all religious 
expressions and allusions too sacred for the 
stage.’ I observe previously in this statement, 
* the lord chamberlain is the licenser, to whom 
the examiner forwards an outline, and sends 
his opinion of the entertainments which he has 
officially perused, and then the lord chamberlain 
signs or does not sign the form of license, as he 
may think proper.’ I may observe here, that 
as to sending an outline, that is a voluntary 
act, because my predecessor never sent any out- 
line; but I thought it might be more satisfac- 
tory, and I have gratuitously sent that at my 
own expense, that the lord chamberlain might 
see what the subject of the play was.— What 
do you consider palpably exceptionable, that is 
at your own discretion? It must be very gross 
and palpable to every body before I should in- 
terfere. I allude to political and personal allu- 
sions, downright grossness and indecency, or 
any thing that would be profane, which any 
candid man could not but say was improper, 
about which there could not be two opinions. — 
The committee have heard of your cutting out 
of a play the epithet ‘ angel,’ as applied to a 
woman? Yes, because it is a woman I grant, 
but it is a celestial woman. It is an allusion 
to the scriptural angels, which are celestial 
bodies. Every man who has read his Bible 
understands what they are; or if he has not, 
I will refer him to Milton.—Do you recollect 
the passage in which that was struck out? No, 
I cannot charge my memory with it. I do not 
recollect that I struck out an angel or two, but 
most probably I have at some time or other.— 
Milton’s angels are not ladies? No, but the 
scripture angels are ladies, I believe. If you 
will look at Johnson’s dictionary, he will tell 
you they are celestial persons, commanded by 
God to interfere in terrestrial business. —Sup- 
posing you were to leave the word ‘ angel’ in a 
play or farce, will you state your opinion as to 
what effect it would have on the public mind ? 
It is impossible for me to say what effect it 
would have; I am not able to enter into the 
breasts of every body who might be in gallery, 
pit, or boxes.—But you must have some reason 
for erasing it? Yes, because it alludes to a 
scriptural personage.— Must an allusion to 
scripture have an immoral effect ? Yes; I con- 





ceive all scripture is much too sacred for the 


stage, except in very solemn scenes indeed, and 
that to bring things so sacred upon the stage 
becomes profane.—What would be the result 
of using ordinary oaths, such as damme, or any 
thing of that sort ? I think it is highly immoral 
and improper, to say nothing of the vulgarity 
of it in assemblies where high characters and 
females congregate ; I certainly think it is highly 
improper, and beyond that, I believe you will 
find there are acts of parliament where swear- 
ing is restrained under a penalty.— Do you 
speak from your experience as to the immoral 
effect, or is it your opinion merely? It is my 
opinion of the practice in general. I have seen 
a great deal of the stage undoubtedly, and so 
far I can speak from experience. I think no- 
body has gone away from a theatre the better 
for hearing a great deal of cursing and swear- 
ing.—How do you reconcile the opinion you 
have just given with your making use of those 
terms, such as damme, or any of those small 
oaths which you say are immoral and improper, 
to say nothing of their vulgarity, in some of 
your own compositions which have met with 
great success on the stage? If I had been the 
examiner I should have scratched them out, 
and would do so now; I was in a different 
position at that time, I was a careless, immoral 
author, I am now the examiner of plays. I did 
my business as an author at that time, and I 
do my business as an examiner now.—Do you 
suppose that those plays of yours (which were 
so pleasing to the public, and are acted still 
with great success, from which you have not 
the power of erasing those small oaths) have 
done much mischief to the morals of the town ? 
They have certainly done no good, and I am 
sorry I inserted the oaths. As a moral man, 
one gets a little wiser as one goes on,‘and I 
should be very happy to relieve my mind from 
the recollection of having written those oaths. 
—Do you mean to say you regret being the 
author of John Bull? No, that is a different 
thing; I might not be sorry to have made a 
good pudding, but if there are any bad plums 
in it, I should be glad to have them out.—But 
do not you think that what you call the bad 
plums contributed to the success of the piece ? 
No, certainly not ; it is from habit the actors 
think it hammers the thing stronger if they 
use a * damme,’ for which they are liable to 
40s. penalty. I will give you an instance in 
one of my own plays. Habit has made it forcible 
and strong to say ‘ damme;’ but if ‘ hang me’ 
had been substituted, it would be as strong ; 
that is perfectly harmless to me, though not to 
the person hanged, and it would be quite as 
forcible to the audience. Sir Simon Rochdale, 
in John Bull, says, ‘ Damme, if it isn’t the 
brazier!? Now, putting a gentleman in that 
position is wrong, in the first instance, morally 
so; if he happened to make a mistake, and 
it was not the brazier, he would be damned. 
Now, if he said * Hang me, if it isn’t the 
brazier !? would not that do as well ?—In that 
play also you talk of Eve, there is a very good 
joke about Eve; one of the characters has 





no more idea of something, than Eve had of 
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— 
pin-money. Do you call that improper? Yes, 
that had better be omitted.—But the audience 
are always struck with that ? Yes; but I think 
all allusions to the scri had better be 
avoided; and recollect, I only recommend to 
the managers to leave it out; if they do not 
choose to leave it out, I say nothing further 
about it. My directions to them, if directions 
they can be called, begin, ‘ Please to omit the 
following underlined passages,’ and they do 
omit them or not as they please.” 

Mr. © is elsewhere interrogated — 
‘¢ What is your salary, exclusive of fees? The 
examiner’s nominal salary is 400/. per annum, 
but the deductions from it (the chief part of 
them reverting to the government as taxes) 
are no less than 31/. 8s. per cent, so that the 
actual salary is 274/. 8s. annually; a sum 
scarcely adequate, without the fees, to the 
labour of the business as now executed, and 
the constant residence in or near London.— 
In what way is that 31/. 8s. levied on your 
salary? I have not got the documents, but 
there are a great many deductions for taxes, 
and some fees in the different offices, the ex- 
chequer and the treasury.—That does not 
amount to 31/. 8s. per cent? Yes, 31/. 8s. per 
cent each year. There is a tax which is called, 
wrongfully in this instance, the land-tax, but 
it is levied on my place in the same ratio that 
the land-tax is levied, although I have no land 
except the flower-pots out of my windows ; and 
of the 31%. 8s., the chief part goes to the land- 
tax, as it is called. I forget exactly to what 


that amounts; but, however, the whole deduc- 
tion is 31/. 8s. per cent. I have not got the 
particulars here, but I can furnish them to the 
committee if required.” 

** Do you know. what the fees received by 
ie last year for examining plays amount to ? | trary 


not know. The before last the num. 
ber of plays was 111, which makes it double 
that number of guineas.—You do not receive 
any fee upon any thing that is not licensed ? 
Certainly not.—Suppose a poor author should 
bring you a very excellent work, and he should 
represent that this fee was more than he 
could conveniently pay ? I hope I should not 
be @icient in charitable feelings on such an 
Occasion, besides my esprit du corps in favour 
of dramatists.—But you certainly would not in 
such a case at all impede the granting of the 
license on account of not receiving the fee ? 
No, surely not; God forbid that I should. If 
I met with any person to whom two guineas 
was an object, I should certainly withhold the 
claim ; but in general I ought to have my fees. 
I think Dr. Johnson mentions somewhere in 
his Life of Addison, that Addison was very 
scrupulous as to his fees; he would not give 
them up to his friends, and the reason was, be- 
cause two guineas was very little to them indi- 
vidually, but made a great difference to him in 
the te. —You do not receive more than 
400/. a-year after all deductions ? I may have 
made at times nearly 500/. It is somewhat 
ameliorated since the Frenchmen came. When- 
ever there are more theatres there is more 
emolument, and therefore in point of dry and 
sheer interest, [ ought to argue stoutly for there 
being twenty theatres in London, but my con- 
science will not permit me to say that ; I believe 
there are too many already.— Have you received 
200/. in fees in any year? Yes.— Three hun- 
dred pounds? No, I think not.—Are lectures 
in astronomy subject to your examination? I 
think every thing on the stage ought to be. 
The Duke of Montrose thought so, and astro- 
nomical lectures were licensed at that time.— 
Have they been licensed since? I do not be- 


lieve any body has been telling us about the 
stars lately—Are Mathews's entertainments 
licensed? Yes, certainly. The last part, the 
Monopolylogue, as he it, is a farce, or (I 
beg his pardon) a comedy. It is a regular dra- 
matic piece, but he acts all the characters him- 
self? That is licensed? Yes.—It is sub- 
mitted to your examination ? Yes.—Are ora- 
torios licensed ? Yes; in the Duke of Mont- 
rose’s time they were, and I think ought to be 
now; not for the sake of the fees.—Why ? 
Because I think they are horribly immoral 
things.—Immoral oratorios ? Yes; it sounds 
like a contradiction, but it isso. If you read 
the Biographia Dramatica, you will find there 
is oue mentioned as scandalously immoral.— 
Did not Mr. Hawes resist the Lord Chamber- 
lain, in the case of Joseph and his brethren ? 
Yes; a license was granted to him, and he 
would not pay for it, and he placarded me in 
the newspapers.—Was the license refused or 
granted? The license was granted, and he 
would not pay the fee, but he placarded me and 
blackguarded me; and that set me, at five 
minutes’ leisure I had, upon calculating the 
amount. He said, if the precedent were ad- 
mitted, God knows what expense future era- 
torio-makers and undertakers would be sub- 
jected to. I calculated what it would be, and 
I believe it amounted altogether to no more 
than four guineas in two or three years.—Did 
you prohibit his playing it? No; he played it, 
and chuckled at his triumph, and sung and 
roared away. His oratorio went on; he had 
his license, and I had not my two guineas.— 
Was the performance withdrawn? No; it 
took place.—Then it appears dramatic perform- 
ances do take place without paying the fees ? 
Highway robberies do take place, but it is con- 
to law.” 

“Are you not in the habit not only of 
licensing dramas, but songs, prologues, and 
epilogues; do they not require a special 
license ? Yes, it is so stated in the act of par- 
liament; but prologues and epilogues are ge- 
nerally sent with the dramas to which they be- 
long, and they are all lumped in with the 
drama, unless they are sent afterwards.—If 
any alterations are made, would that require a 
fresh license, and would you demand another 
fee? Nothing on the stage is to be uttered 
without license.— You would demand another 
fee? Yes, to be sure, if there are material 
alterations. I do not mean to say if you alter 
aword or two. They do it ad libitum.” 

*€ You say, (and they continue to bother the 
licenser sadly relative to the grounds on which, 
and the way in which, he performs his official 
duties), in the paper which you have given in, 
that a piece was brought forward at Paris, 
in which incest, adultery, murder, parricide, 
&c. formed the groundwork ; do you consider 
you would be perfectly justified in refusing 
to license a piece in which those crimes were 
introduced 2? No, not precisely that; let me 
see how the plot thickens. I should not 
refuse to license the murders of Richard III. 
and so on; but when it comes to such things 
as human nature and morality shudder at and 
revolt against.—Does not human nature and 
morality shudder at Macbeth, if we can sup- 
pose morality to shudder? Yes; but it is a 
matter of history.—Do you mean to say in 
those cases you would only withhold the license 
to those plays which seem to have justified 
such acts, or do you mean from the mere 
introduction of the thing? Exactly; things 
that seem to any reflecting or dispassionate 
mind really to justify murder.—Either to 





justify or encourage it? Yes. We have 





———— 

murders upon the modern stage more fre. 
quently than the ancients’ had.—You say 
incest, adultery, murder, parricide, &c. ; are 
not those crimes the results of the passions 
upon which the interests of great dramatic per. 
formances is founded? Yes, in some in. 
stances.—Would you wholly exclude them ? 
No; nor are they excluded in general. It js 
only where there is something so shocking 
as to justify it— Would the mere introduction 
of any thing that is shocking, justify you in 
censuring or refusing your license to that 
performance; or is it only its being intro. 
duced in such a manner as to seem to justify 
or encourage the crime itself; would the 
mere introduction of it be sufficient? The 
reason of suppressing every thing of that 
sort is, that it may make a bad impression 
on the people at large. It is impossible to 
answer so comprehensive a question. It 
must depend upon the discretionary power 
of the Lord Chamberlain ; and I have already 
shewn how far it is from the wish of the 
Lord Chamberlain to object.—You only refuse 
your license to such things as tend to justify 
or encourage crime? Certainly.—Have you 
any idea of what you should consider politically 
wrong? Yes, certainly; any thing that may 
be so allusive to the times as to be applied 
to the existing moment, and which is likely 
to be inflammatory.—You would think under 
a Tory administration, any thing against the 
Tories would be wrong, and under a Whig 
administration, any thing against the Whigs? 
I should say to the manager, ‘I do not pre- 
tend to interfere, but you had better not allow 
it for the sake of your theatre, as you will 
have a row in your theatre.’ It was but the 
other day the word ‘ reform’ was mentioned, 
and I understand there was a hubbub— 
Where was that? At all the theatres.—In 
the exercise of your censorship at the present 
moment, if the word ‘reform’ should occur, 
you would strike it out ? No; I should say, 
*I think you had better omit it; I advise 
you to do so for your own sakes, or you 
will have a hubbub.’—-There was a play of 
Charles I. you refused to license? Yes,— 
Why did you refuse to license that? Be- 
cause it amounted to every thing but cutting 
off the king’s head upon the stage.—So does 
Julius Cesar ? ‘Yes, but not in that way. 
If you took the trouble of reading the two 
plays, you would see the difference. There 
is a discretionary power in the Lord Chamber- 
lain.—Is it all a matter of discretion and 
caprice ? Yes, it is the discretion of the Lord 
Chamberlain.—Or a caprice? You may call 
it so?” 

“ Do you think performers always adhere to 
your corrections? I believe so.—Do you ever 
take any measures to enforce your correction : 
No, I have no ulterior power; if there is any 
necessity to enforce them, it is the Lord Cham- 
berlain who must doit. If I thought they were 
going too far, I should certainly represent “4 
case to the Lord Chamberlain, and he wou 
act at his discretion.—Y ou never send any body 
to ascertain whether your corrections are ob- 
served? I need not do that; I have occupa 
tion enough not to —— a 1 have 

lenty of information on the subject. . 

. We come next to the questions respecting 
the number and size of theatres, and = 
considerations in which the success of the 
drama is concerned:— __ 7" 

“ Do you think the legitimate drama can De 
better performed at Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane than at the Haymarket or Adelphi? Yes- 
—With regard to comedy, do you think legis 
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mate comedy can be better played on the large 
of Covent Garden than on the smaller 

stage of the Haymarket? Yes; they have a 
better collective company trained to that style 
of acting, which is not the style of the minor 
theatres. Suppose the company were put upon 
asmaller stage, would not a comedy appear to 
as great advantage at the Haymarket as Covent 
Garden ?—I think if theatres are so large that 
cannot see and hear, smaller theatres are 
preferable—Do you consider that to be the 
case at Covent Garden? I am near-sighted, 
and I cannot see so well there certainly.—Can 
you hear as well? Whenever I go, the ma- 
nagers are very kind, and they have placed me 
in a private box near the stage, where I hear 
well enough.—Can those hear who sit in the 
centre of the house? I never did sit in the 
centre of the house.—Which do you prefer as 
an author? I should wish every body to see 
and hear, except those who are inclined to 
damn it.—Now, as an author, would you like 
John Bull or the Iron Chest to be played on 
the Covent Garden stage, or the Haymarket, 
by as good a company; which stage would do 
your composition most justice? I should say, 





cause of it? I do not know: they are ex- 
tremely industrious ; and the cause is from the 


taste of the town being very much altered, and 
from a change of habits. For instance, gentle- 
men of the description I have the honour of 
talking to, go to dinner about the time of half- 
price, and therefore they are not the supporters 
of theatres; that is the generality; there are 
some amateurs.—Do you think the theatres 
should be kept open two hours later? No; 
what is to become of your other customers, the 
tradespeople ? if they are to be kept up as long 
as fashionable people, they would not be able 
to open their shops in the morning.——Do you 
think the tradespeople support the theatres? I 
think the greater part of the audience consists 
of visitors to London, people who have come to 
see the lions, foreigners, and so on.” 

The lions here spoken of are not the Lions 
of Mysore ; and with this pertinent hint we 
must for the present break off ; having, with 
other theatrical matters in other parts of this 
sheet, far exceeded the space proportioned to 
one branch of intelligence. We shall resume 
the Minutes ; upon which measures of much 





perhaps, one is too large, and the other too 
small: Iam speaking of my own Haymarket 
theatre. With reference to the present the- 
atre, I have never been in it.—Have you 
ever been in the Adelphi? Yes.—Should you 
prefer Covent Garden or the Adelphi? I 
should say the Adelphi was too small.— Which | 
would you prefer? I have not turned that | 
matter in my mind; the next play I write I | 
will consider of it.—Will you answer the ques- | 
tion with reference to the plays you have writ- | 
ten: suppose you the choice of performing | 
Jobn Bull or the Iron Chest at Covent Garden | 
or the Adelphi, which would you prefer? I) 
must hesitate about that. If I sent it to the 
Adelphi, I should wish it on a larger scale | 
than it is at this moment; and with a view 
to my profits, I should wish it much larger.— 
But to do justice to your composition and pow- | 
ers as an author, would you choose Covent | 
Garden or the Adelphi? With a view to mere- 
ly seeing and hearing, I should perhaps choose 
4 less theatre than Covent Garden, and a larger 
gone than the Adelphi; something between 


“ Do yon think the legitimate drama being 
played at all the minor theatres within the bills 
of mortality would operate beneficially or other- 
wise to the drama in general? If I am asked | 








q to the stage and to the lovers of 
the drama will in all probability be founded. 





Illustrations of Modern Sculpture: a Series of 
Engravings, with descriptive Prose and il- 
lustrative Poetry. By T. K. Hervey. No. I. 
London, 1832. For the Proprietors by Relfe 
and Unwin; Tilt; Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

PorTry, Painting, and Sculpture, have long 

been deemed sister arts; but it remained for 

the present day to draw yet closer their bonds, 
and upon the poet to be the oracle of 
the dreaming world of the painter and the 
sculptor. The task of illustrating the exquisite 
marble fashioned by Canova, Flaxman, and 

Westmacott into beauty, has been confided to 

Mr. Hervey ; and his verse is like one of those 

silvery fountains over which of old bent the 

graceful statue, or beside which rose the carved 
urn. Fanciful and luxuriant, his poetry is 
marked by the number and beauty of its similes ; 
sorrowful thoughts arraying themselves in the 
images of all they see; as if he wrote in the 
very spirit of the ancient poet, who says, 

of Sytngm | om ond, to entoease 5 coat 

Each herd, each tree, each flower that I pass by.” 

His fault is profusion — he often weakens an 

exquisite image by surrounding it with half a 

dozen inferior ones. We quote the ‘‘ Dancing 


mem oe 
That, like the Cretan boy’s, lure on 
The trusting hearts that wear them, 
And melt before the very sun 
To which their feathers bear them ! 
Oh! thus with earthly feelings all,— 
The song that saddens while we sing,— 
The censers in the festive hall, __ 
That darken from the light they fling, 
That waste the more, the more they warm, 
And perish of their perfumed charm,— 
Are types of life’s each frail delight, 
That cast their feathers in their flight, 
Or on their own sweet substance prey, 
And burn their precious selves away !” 


There are some delightful touches ; for ex- 
ample, speaking of a mother’s love, 


*€ All the idols of her soul 
Are gathered into one.” 

** Echo, the shadowy voice that, as it flies, 
Tells only half its tale, and that in sighs.” 


The innate desire of the heart for ‘* things 
that are not” gives its own truth to the fol- 
lowing passage from ** Mercury and Pandora:” 

«* The mind has no to-day /—the tga things 
Are for the senses,—never for the soul; _ 
Back wards or forwards, en its restless wings,— 
An eager traveller, without a goal,— 
It flits for ever !—seeking out the lore 
Of things to come, in things that were befores 
Stealing the taper from the old world’s tomb, 
To light it through the future’s deeper gloom! 
It is the hidden principle of soul, 
Which will not sleep amid a noon of light, 
Which ponders still upon a doubtful scroll, 
And spurns the lessons that a e read at sight ;— 
Which, more than present waters, loves to hear 
The music of an unseen fountain play, 
And, better than the trumpet in its ear, 
The echo of a trumpet far away !” 


We also add the conclusion. 


** And such a tale of her, the Titan’s bride,— 
A child of earth, but coloured by the skies !~ 
Ere man had reaped the fiery fruit of pride, 
(Like Hemon, taught, by sorrow, to be wise,) 
Who—if she shed the tempest—wore a form 
That—like a rainbow—beau ified the storm ; 
Who—if she came to wound—remained to heal, 
And what she brought of sorrow, stayed to feel; 
To kiss the poison from the memory’s smart, 
And smile away the Mara of the heart! 
Who, in her dowry of celestial things, 
Had all an angel’s gifts, except its wings; 
And sits, with Hope, beside the stream of life, 
To gather healing from its hour of strife, 
Or walks, in beauty, where its demons throng 
And lays the spirits with her low sweet song! 
—’Tis ever thus !—alas! life’s purest springs 
Still nourish, in their bosom, reptile things,— 
Grief still is cradled.in the heart of joy,— 
But golden gifts repay their own alloy ! 
Oh! welcome are the hues that Iris wears, 
Though half her beauty is made up of tears; 
And joy—had woman filled the world with night— 
Who stayed, herself, to charm it back tofight !” 


We cannot but hope this beautiful work will 
meet with the encouragement it so richly de- 
serves. 





A Letter on the Importance of settling the Sand- 
wich and Bonin Islands on the Plan of a 


my private opinion, I am afraid they would | Girl,” a beautiful poem, though somewhat 
injure themselyes.—Never mind themselves;|™arred by this over-richness. We scarcely 
what effect would it have on the drama in need point the attention of our readers to the 
general, or dramatic literature? If those who | pathos of its conclusion. 
ba - eaten Ge ot st | dramatic literature | © Fie eee Ge Gene eet ane 

injure themselves, I cannot think dra- | she y 
matislierature itself would be benefited. If| ‘ean tarelit ail too far and fat 


Proprietary Government, &e. By T. Hor- 
ton James, Esq. 12mo, pp. 24. Lond. 1832. 
OF the legality or expediency of Great Britain 
taking possession of and colonising the Sand. 
wich and Bonin Islands we are not competent 


And from its wandering stoops at last, 
all the concerns fail which are to perform the | To seek an earthly spring— 
d what is to become of dramatic literature | 
itself? It would go to the dogs along with the 
rest-—What injury do you apprehend would 
result to the patent theatres if the legitimate 
drama were allowed to be acted at the minor 
? It might draw audiences from one 
pe - avathen, 0 that none of them would 
re audiences sufficient to their expenses. 
—Should not you think it ool eo the 
number of persons who like to go to theatres? I 
Pagan: doubt it. If people have not a relish 
or going to two theatres, I do not think that 
2 would be increased because there are 
Wenty.-T'o what do you attribute the loss of 
money which every year takes place at Covent 
fen and Drury Lane? I think it is a 
€ ruin, there is no doubt.—What is the 





With folded frame and weary heart, 
The gentle girl reclines apart! 

The spirit of the dance is past,— 
Burnt out, like flame, before the blast, 
That withers by its keen caress, 

And dies amid its own excess ! 

The bounding soul of mirth is o’er, 
The impulse that so bright and high 
Shot up—like rocket-lights that soar, 
As if to reach the sky, 

But turn amid their starry flight, 

And fall—though, still, they fall in light!— 
So,—beautiful, but chastened, now 
ed the baffled girl, 

Though something of a spirit-glow 

Has faded from her languid brow, 

Amid the mazy whirl !— 

But things that are of mortal birth 

Are dearest with a look of earth ! 

And thus—oh! thus it still must be 

With human hopes and wings, 

That leave too far and soaringly 

Their own allotted springs; 


to judge ; but there are many matters in this 
small pamphlet of such general interest that 
we only do our duty in bringing them under 
public observation. Mr. James, it appears, 
has recently returned home from a voyage 
round the world, during which he spent sume 
months among the Sandwich Islands ; and we 
lament to say that his account of them is of the 
most melancholy description. ‘ Ever since our 
illustrious countryman (he says), fifty-three 
years ago, completed this last and noblest of 
his discoveries, the Sandwich Islands have 
been gradually retrograding in happiness, po- 
pulation, and productions ; and from 400,000 
fine athletic people in Cook’s time, they have 
now dwindled down to about 75,000 souls, 
hardly able to obtain food, and groaning under 





a missionary tyranny of American enthusiasts, 
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worse-even-tham-that-of- Dr: Francia: 
guay.” Elsewhere he adds: “ The daily de- 
population of the islands, owing to the existing 
tyranny, will, it is to be feared, leave in a few 
years the country without inhabitants. But 
surely it is better that an English system should 
be introduced, and tillage commenced, while 
there are yet a few thousands of the natives 
left for the purpose, strong and willing to 
work, than that we should wait until the 
islands are a desert, and then have to import 
the natives of other countries to do the labour.” 
And in the notes we find the details of the 
evils which the author represents, still more 
forcibly insisted upon in detail. Were Mr. 
James not a man of observation and character, 
we would express our hope that such a state of 
things did not exist. We, however, quote him. 
* Tt is extremely painful to be obliged to say 
so much against the American missionary sys- 
tem, as I found it existing in these highly 
favoured islands. Whilst travelling in Europe, 
the writer had always been friendly to the 
cause, and had been also no mean contributor 
to missionaries generally to the South Seas, 
and therefore visited the various groups of 
islands quite prepossessed in favour of them ; 
but truth compels him to say, that the personal 
observation upon the spot, of the effects pro- 
duced by the conduct of the American’ mis- 
sionaries in the Sandwich Islands, wrought on 
him a sad and melancholy disappointment. No 
doubt, among so numerous a body as the Ame- 
rican missionaries there are many very va- 
luable men, who would do honour to any em- 
ployment they might be engaged in, and among 
these I have great pleasure in recollecting 
Mr. ——, in Owyhee; but ‘ exceptio probat 
regulam ;’ and it is to be regretted ‘such in- 
stances are not more\numerous. The system 
of exacting a Spanish silver dollar from every 
black man and woman before the missionary 
will marry them, is certainly not one of their 
instructions, and is highly oppressive among a 
population that can hardly obtain a dollar by 
any exertions, coupled as this priestly regu- 
lation is by a summary denouncement against 
all those who cohabit together without the 
form of marriage. A sermon which I heard in 
the Island of Woahoo was frightful; it was 
something in these words: * You will go to 
the horrible place of torment in everlasting 
flames, unless you rely solely on our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is no use your being honest, 
no use your being sober, feeding the hungry, 
and healing the sick, and leading what the 
world call a virtuous and upright life one 
towards another; all this, I say, is of no use; 
you and your children will be cast into the 
fiery pit, which burneth for ever and ever, the 
bottom of which is paved with the little bones 
of infants not a span long!’ 1 would ask any 
body if this is the way to begin with people in 
a complete state of nature? The preacher was 
a young man of about twenty, that had just 
arrived from the establishment at Princeton, 
in New Jersey; but it is to be hoped that he 
will follow in the path so abundantly set before 
him by his elder brethren, and end with the 
same amount of discretion as he has now of 
zeal, and thereby accumulate, as I was informed 
the head missionary, but ci-divant chair-maker, 
has done, twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
property in his house at Honoruru! No 
wonder the population is gradually falling off, 
when, added to this system of frightening the 
people, and charging them a dollar for getting 
married, they are compelled to attend to church 
and school four days out of the seven, and the 
fifth day is spent in compulsory labour for the 





chiefs’;~thus~ leaving 
the purpose of tillage and growing their neces- 
sary food. The missionaries have prohibited 
fishing, bathing, Jews’-harps, and the surf- 
board, and every other description of amuse- 
ment among the native population; besides 
which they have introduced an old law of the 
Connecticut puritans, and will not allow an 
English or American gentleman to ride on 
horseback on Sundays, or drink spirituous 
liquors, or play at bowls or billiards on any day 
in the week; whilst they themselves are driven 
about the town and about the country, four-in- 
hand, with their wives and families, Sundays 
and working days, not by horses, which are 
plentiful and cheap enough in those islands, 
but by human beings, by four naked black 
fellows, their own hearers, and probably fellow- 
communicants! The missionaries wanted to 
proclaim the ten commandments of Moses as 
the supreme law of the land throughout the 
islands, but some difficulties were started, and 
the plan was abandoned. In short, civilisation, 
as it is unfortunately going on at present in the 
Sandwich Islands, under the mismanagement 
of the American missionaries, is only another 
word for extinction. The bulk of the people 
are in a state bordering on starvation, because 
the adults are taken away from their enclosures 
of taro and potatoes to learn to read and spell; 
thus beginning at the wrong end,—and the 
time that should be devoted to the agricultural 
and mechanic arts, is now fruitlessly wasted in 
teaching old men of seventy to spell ab ab! 
and where one naturally looks for the outward 
signs of industry, the spade, the hoe, the fish- 
ing net, &c. there is nothing but a vain and 
idle exhibition of the palapala, or spelling- 
book, bought of the missionaries at a high 
price. In fact, the whole system, with an 
honourable exception or two, is nothing but a 
money-making fraud, and, instead of tending 
to the benefit of the wretched people, may be 
considered almost as a visitation of wrath, and 
a direct cause of the depopulation before spoken 
of. First, by a tax on marriage, much above 
the means of nine-tenths of the people, which 
tax is not received by the king or government, 
such as it is, to be disbursed and circulated 
again, but goes directly into the pockets of the 
missionaries, to be hoarded by them, and taken 
out of the country when they have sufficiently 
feathered their nests; and by denouncing eternal 
torments on those who marry according to the 
ancient usages, that is, without paying a dollar 
to the reverend fathers. Second, by starvation ; 
employing the natives four days out of the 
seven in useless school-learning, or otherwise 
taking them from the cultivation of the soil. 
Third, by disease; prohibiting bathing, which 
in that climate is almost as essential to exist- 
ence as fresh air; the natives, from being the 
fine healthy people they were in Cook’s time, 
are now covered with vermin and scorbutic 
eruptions. Fourth, by prohibiting their inno- 
cent sports, and by fruitlessly attempting to 
bind human beings to a mode of life which is 
contrary to their nature, their spirit is broken, 
and they have now become listless and ener- 
vated ; and should the present system continue, 
there will ere long be none but the white popu- 
lation for the missionaries to preach to.” 
Having shewn the frightful decline and the 
unfortunate state of this fine group of islands, 
the author in other parts contends for their 
commercial importance, and the common desire 
of the population to be placed under British 
tule; for which he recommends either a po- 
litical measure by the government, or “‘ they 
might be granted in fee simple to a company of 





only two whole” days” for merchants” of London, inthe” manter which 


the Argentine Republic have lately granted the 
entire property of the Malouines, or Falkland 
Islands, to Monsieur Vernet, on his under. 
taking to convey a certain number of emi. 
grants to that spot; and which islands, con. 
sidering the short time that has elapsed since 
the first landing of the settlers, have already 
become a very important as well as most con. 
venient station for vessels to refresh at, coming 
round Cape Horn. If the granting such bar. 
ren rocks, situate in such an inhospitable 
climate, amid eternal gales of wind, has been 
productive of so great a benefit to navigation, 
as well as so lucrative a fishery for fur-seals 
and black whales, how much more desirable is 
it to settle the great group of the Sandwich 
Islands, which in a few years might be made to 
produce all that the British West Indies now 
supply us with, in sugar, ginger, and turmeric, 
which are growing wild in every direction ; 
cotton, cocoa, coffee, pepper, indigo, rum, 
molasses, arrow-root, &c. &c. of the finest 
quality, and in the greatest profusion, and all 
by means of free labour, either of the natives 
of the Sandwich Islands themselves, or of the 
Marquesas and the islands of New Zealand, 
whose inhabitants are a willing, hard-working 
people, and as soon as they might be required, 
from an increase of settlers, would be glad to 
remove under the kind treatment and protection 
of English masters.” 

Mr. James dilates upon the vast value of the 
harbour of Honoruru in Woahoo, discovered 
only a few years since, and ‘ where there is 
water enough at low spring-tides for a frigate 
to enter with perfect safety; and within, a 
natural dock capable of containing 50 to 100 
square-rigged vessels, besides small craft, free 
from every danger. There is no other place 
where a ship can be hove down within 3000 
miles. In addition to this fact, I have com- 
piled a list of arrivals of shipping for one year 
in this port of Honoruru (the year 1830) ex- 
hibiting the names of 131 large vessels, amount- 
ing to 41,000 tons, entering the port either for 
the purposes of trade, refreshment, or repairs ; 
an amount in this remote island that would do 
credit to many ports of Europe, averaging, as 
it does, 100 tons per day, and upwards. In 
this list you will observe that the large propor- 
tion of ships are American, and employed in 
the American fishery for spermaceti whales, 
which the English participate in only to a very 
trifling degree ; the Americans being in the 
proportion of about five to one of English.” 

The Bonin Islands are “situate in 142° 
east longitude, and 27° north latitude, and 
within six days’ sail of the harbour of Nanga- 
saki in Japan, from which coast the junks and 
small craft would run over to Bonin, if they 
could purchase British goods there.” They are 
“within a fortnight’s sail of the Sandwich 
Islands, and clese upon the coast of Japan. 
Their position on the chart was given to an 
English vessel by a Japanese vessel, and they 
turn out to be exceedingly valuable in their 
proximity to that rich and powerful people. 
The Bonin Islands were discovered perfectly 
uninhabited, covered with a valuable timber, in 
a fine climate, and within four or five days 
sail of the Japanese territory ; and there is no 
doubt, if ever the British manufactures can be 
introduced into that extensive empire, 1t will 
be through these Bonin Islands. * * 

“The Sandwich group, though so large, 
yet, compared with the vast ocean they are 
surrounded with, are but specks, and being 80 
distant from any other land, enjoy a climate, 
as it were, of their own; and hurricanes, 
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earthquakes, and even gales of wind, are totally | islands offer, for the more easy carrying on 
unknown. It never even thunders, or very | their increasing trade with China, and as a 
rarely ; and by going up a little higher in the | permanent resort to their hundreds of sperma- 


interior, the happy inhabitants, when the pre- 
sent black generation are passed away (and 
they are fast going), may enjoy any climate 
they please, from the burning chocolate plains 
below, to the ice and snow of the arctic regions ; 
no man ever having yet ascended to the top of 
Mona Roa, and most likely no man ever will 
beable, as it is 6000 feet higher than Mont 
Blan. * ™ * A three weeks’ voyage 
takes you from any of the islands, which are 
all in sight of one another, to the rich coast of 
Mexico and California on the east; the same 
duration of voyage taking you to Canton and 
the coast of China, Manilla, and Japan, on the 
west; towards the north, three weeks take 
vou to the numerous and valuable fur settle. 
ments of the Russians, at Sitka, Petrowpow- 
lowski, and Norfolk Sound ; while three weeks 
tothe south carries you to Otaheite and the 
whole group of the pretty little Society Islands. 
Such a position is the happiest in the whole 
globe, and offers to an enterprising nation like 
the English advantages incalculable. The 
Sandwich Islands may be considered also the 
very head quarters of the sperm fishery, which 
I presume to say is only in its infancy in this 
country, compared with what it will become 
when these fine islands shall be settled from 
England.” 

Such are the statements and the views of Mr. 
James, which we submit as we find them to 
the public consideration : and there is certainly 
much in what he says to be speculated upon, if 
we look into futurity for national objects. 

Meanwhile, we are sorry to conclude with the 
portrait which he gives us of our old friend, 
Madame Boki. 

‘“* Madame Boki, as she has been nicknamed, 
may be seen in almost a state of nudity every 
day, in her straw hovel in Woahov, beastly 
drunk ; a quart or bottle of strong raw rum, in 
the course of the morning, being nothing to 
her. And this /ady, the only one of the lot that 
has survived the visit to Europe, from her in- 
temperate habits cannot be expected to live 
long. If then this woman, who, it must be 
admitted, is the highest person by birth, man- 
ners, dress, &c., among the native chiefs of all 
the islands, notwithstanding the good example 
which she has had of a better state of things, 
during her temporary residence in the Adelphi, 
18 so bad and abandoned, what can be supposed 
of the others, who have not had such advan- 
tages ? The demi-civilised chiefs of the islands, 
Ihave no hesitation in saying, are infinitely 
Worse than any savages I have ever seen in all 
the Pacific Ocean ; and it is mortifying to an 
Englishman’s feelings, that he should not con- 
sider himself on his own soil, when he is tread- 
ing those islands so dearly purchased by the 
blood of the greatest navigator that ever lived. 
The Russians attempted, some eight or ten years 
ago, to make a settlement in the Sandwich 
islands, seeing how convenient they would be 
to keep up a communication with their nume- 
Tous and wealthy settlements on the N.W. coast 
of America ; and a vessel of war, belonging to 
the czar, landed her guns in the port of Anaré, 
on the north side of the Island of Atooai, and 

vuilt a very commanding fort, which still exists, 
though the settlement was soon abandoned, in 
Parriuence of a hint from the court of St. 

*tersburg, that it would be displeasing to Great 

4 , — The Americans also, though not fond 
oreign dependencies, and not a colonising 
People, would be very glad if they could avail 
ves of such a central situation as those 





ceti whalers, but they also refrain from inter- 
fering with the prior rights of Great Britain ; 
and so, what with the apathy of the English, 
the fear of giving offence on the part of the 
Russians, and the generous avowal of the 
Washington government, that they cannot set 
up any claim to the Sandwich Islands; those 
beautiful and invaluable places are rapidly going 
to ruin—at present prostrate at the feet of an 
ignorant and fanatical hierarchy of mechanic 
missionaries from America, who interfere with 
every thing concerning the trade and resources 
of the islands, as well as its internal government 
and connexion with vessels putting in for re- 
pairs and refreshment after foreign voyages, to 
the great loss and embarrassment of the owners 
and captains.” 





Santarem; or, Sketches of Society and Manners 
in the Interior of Portugal. 12mo. pp. 329. 
London, 1832. Fisher and Co. 

We wish the author had better proved his 

right to this title-page, for nothing could be 

more popular at this time than lively and 
accurate sketches from the interior of Portugal. 

But the volume gives us, instead, the move- 

ments of a medical officer in leaving home and 

serving (not much) during the Peninsular 
war, his adventures with English companions, 
the marches of English forces, accounts of 
their billets, &c. &c., noue of which afford 
the slightest insight into Portuguese svuciety 
and manners. Having thus disappointed us 
with a sketch of our own countrymen in Por- 
tugal when traversed by hostile armies, we 
shall not trouble ourselves much with the 
writer’s conventional smartnesses, nor with his 
egregious egotism. There is a great deal of 
idle stuff, which it would be a sad waste of 

paper to enter upon — we will afford it only a 

few lines. 

The preface tells us that this is an “ un- 
pretending volume, professing the mixed pre- 
tensions of amusement and instruction’ — (we 
have met with neither):—at page 2 we are 
assured that “ there cannot be too many even 
of bad books,” which, were it for this one 
alone, we deny; and at page 3, we are asked, 
“ Where is the gold that came from Peru even 
so lately as the time of Columbus and his suc- 
cessors ? Where is the silver that was carried 
triumphantly through the streets of London 
in waggons, as the reward of the daring en- 
terprise of Anson and his followers? Have 
these been dissipated into gas, like so many 
cargoes of coal from Newcastle? Whither 
teuds the current? Where is the magnet 
which attracts the mighty and unceasingly 
replenished mass? It leaves us, and we can- 
not trace it.” Ifthe author had read Jacob 
on the Precious Metals, he would not have 
printed such a rhapsody of nonsense. 

But Fiat justitia (says the adage, and we 
have adopted it strictly as the motto of the 
Literary Gazetie); we have selected almost 
the only picture of the Portuguese at home we 
could discover in these pages, as a, favourable 
specimen of our rambling and incoherent au- 
thor’s style. He is at Santarem, apparently 
the extent of his travels from Lisbon! and 
says — 

“ On the last day of the Inirudo, i.e. Shrove 
Tuesday, the day preceding that long fish- 
season, which certain holy persons are accus- 
tomed to designate. as one of fasting, the 
Sarjento Mér (upon whom he was billeted) 
made a grand dinner, to which I was invited ; 





being the only occasion upon which I ever was 
invited to the table of a genuine Lusitanian. 
I am far from saying, or wishing to insinuate, 
that the people of Portugal do not dine, or 
that they are disinclined to hospitality; but 
convivial occasions are rare among, and even 
terrific to them. In the first place, they do 
not undertake such enterprises without greatly 
deranging the ordinary course of their eco- 
nomy. ‘he dinner (for instance) of a good 
and respectable Portuguese family, is merely a 
muster for the purpose of satisfying hunger; 
and the muster is made more for the sake of 
convenience than of social. enjoyment. The 
animal wants being provided for by eating, 
the palate is cooled by a quart-draught of fair 
water; after which all heads go tosleep. This 
is their idea of enjoying a dinner; and, of 
course, it will at once appear, that the habit of 
somnolency after repletion —a habit which 
people easily fall into, the more easily when 
hereditary, and adopted from the earliest pe- 
riod of life——is utterly fatal to the hilarity 
which an English dinner is designed and 
adapted to promote. To meals of this kind, 
therefore, strangers are seldom invited, and 
would feel but slight inducement to go. The 
table may be ‘plentifully spread; but the 
cookery is coarse, and worse than coarse ; 
while the garniture is any thing but elegant. 
Upon the occasion more particularly alluded 
to, the sargeant had mustered strong indeed. 
The company consisted of his senhora—.a bro- 
ther, who came in an.ecclesiastical garb, and 
who was introduced to me as a beneficiado of 
some establishment ruined by the French, and 
the reader’s very obedient servant —a partie 
carrée. Whether a larger muster might not 
have been made upon some other more. ex- 
clusive family occasion, 1 know not; but upon 
the eve of Ash Wednesday it was a sort of 
duty (albeit toilsome and laborious) for every 
family to eat up their own provender. It 
would have been utterly at variance with all 
practice and notions to have fed animals on 
through forty days to no purpose; and there- 
fore this was a fatal hour for bipeds and 
quadrupeds, whether of the feather or the fur. 
We began the solemn business of the occasion 
with an ocean of cabbage, beans, oil, bacalhao,” 
beef, bacon, pumpkins, tomatas, and water, 
boiled together, and presented in a tureen. 
This I understood was soup. What order the 
sequences came forth in, I do not recollect; 
but I have a confused remembrance of lumps 
of something swimming in oil, and strength- 
ened with fluid salt butter. I think there was 
a leash of coéelhos;+ and there was a hopeful 
kid, (like the negro’s pig, 4am title, mut tam 
ole) baked entire. Ali this would not be 
worth relating, but for the circumstances, which 
astounded me not a little, of every dish being 
cleared as it was produced. Three people, for 
[ declare I could not. perform my part of the 
play, devoured the ol/a podrida, the lumps, the 
rabbits, and the kid, with amazing despatch. 
In the mean time there was no want of wine 
from the worthy sarjenta’s quinta, or farm, 
in the neighbourhood; which, having been 
brought in the skins of the pigs whose ‘ bones, 
and, ribs, aud flesh, and features,’ had been 
required to enrich the pot-au-feu, tasted like a 
decoction of rhubarb. Well, we are not done 
yet— after all this came water-melons, as big 
as Chinese lanterns, and almost as void, ex- 
cepting of the saccharine liquor for which they 
are remarkable, and oranges by the bushel, 
with insipid and thick grapes by the crop. 
Every thing was entombed; and, to my de- 

~ ®  Stock-fish.” + “ Rabbits.” ; 





finitive confusion, (who had by this time, by 
dint and force of example, begun to feel symp- 
toms of surfeit, though good mammers forbade 
me to mention it,) there came a huge coarse 
brown dish of some luscious composition, re- 
sembling in its external aspect our peas-pud- 
ding, of which one spoonful was all I could 
discuss; and which was despatched with as 
mnch avidity as if the company had eaten 
nothing since that day twelvemonth. To close 
and crown all, the cooling draught of the ele- 
ment was not omitted, and, being presented 
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or four wives? Are there any bullocks in 
England? Does not the government tock all 
the people up upon Sunday, except when they 
are allowed to go to the theatre? Is it not 
considered indispensably polite to kiss the 
women whenever you meet them? Are not 
the English generally drunk ? Is it true that 
the fidalgos (nobles) ride upon men’s backs ? 
Have you any horses in your country ?—any 
asses ? Did you ever see bacalhao alive? Is 
not mustard made of the same sort of stuff as 
butter ? Is not honey made in the East Indies? 


objects of peculiar attraction ; and as he was in, 
sensibly led on from observation to observation, 
he probably found himself a naturalist without 
marking the steps of his progress. Perhaps 
there never was an author— there certain} 
has not been in the same branch of literature 
— whose work bears the impress of his per- 
sonal character more strongly than Wilson’s, 
He was not only an acute, but a feeling ob. 
server: he appears actually to have entered 
into the objects of his remarks, to have shared 
in their pleasures and their pains, to have ex. 
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in a tall clear glass, it was not difficult to| Is it not always foggy in England?’—and so| perienced all their sensations. It is for this 
ascertain that it contained no full-grown horse-| on ad infinitum. I found the mustard manu-| reason that, after perusing his descriptions, we 
leeches, the never-failing inhabitants of those | factory to be an object of great general interest | feel not merely that we could at once recognise 
classical stone fountains which decorate the and curiosity; for I once had the honour of| the birds from them, but we can scarcely divest 
borders of the high-ways. The only resource | accompanying a family to tea with the nuns in| ourselves of the belief that we have actually 
in such a serious case was (by natural pro- | the parlour of the convent of Santa Clara; and| beheld them. Often as the mocking-bird has 
pensities and established habits) denied to me, | these intelligent damsels questioned, and cross-| been painted, we never have had the curious 
viz. sleep. I suffered while they snored.” | questioned, and re-questioned me about this| warbler so completely brought before us as in 
The Portuguese ideas of the English and | mustard of ours, till they had extracted every | the following passage. 





their warlike means, if not exaggerated in the 
instance recorded, are amusing. 

** It chanced, on some occasion, that our dis- 
course fell upon national merit and distinctions. 


He (the sergeant) observed with great force, | 
and considerable appearance of truth, that the | 
| with me about mustard.” 
favourites with the Portuguese nation ; as a| = 
proof of which, these gave them their strong 


English were a well-meaning people, and great 


wines to drink, and the courage thereby in- 
spired had certainly made them very useful 
in helping to drive the French out of the coun- 
try. ‘Help! help! sir ? said I, taken rather 
by surprise. ‘ Yes, yes,’ said he; * they cer. 
tainly did help: they behaved very well when 
the enemy passed through this town—for they 
followed our cagadores (light infantry) with 
great alacrity ; and\when they came up with 





particle of my knowledge on the subject ; after 
all which they were by no means satisfied, but 
begged to have the pleasure of seeing me again 
—for that they were sure that the Donna Aba- 
dessa, or whatever was her proper style and 
dignity, would like to have some conversation 








American Ornithology. By A. Wilson and 
C. L. Buonaparte. With illustrative Notes 
and a Life of Wilson, by Sir W. Jardine, 
Bart: 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1832. Whit- 
taker and Co. 

THE publication of Wilson’s American Orni- 


| thology forms an era in the history of natural 
| science. 
'humble and obscure individual has completed 
|an undertaking of such magnitude, unaided by 


We have hardly an instance where a 


the French, stood their grotnd with consider- | fortune or patronage ; for the work seemed to 


able bravery.” * Whiy,’ said I, ‘I have been 


|require very great resources, in persevering 


sadly misinformed ; for I always understood | under difficulties and discouragements which 
that the Portuguese regiments accompanied the | might have quelled the energies of the most 
English, and did tolerably weil under British | powerful, and conquered the spirit of the most 


officers.” ‘ Oh, no! quite the contrary, I as-| enthusiastic. Verily Scotland may be proud of 
sure you; the English army is commanded by | such a son: well may she boast of her system of 


Portuguese officers.” * Indeed! and pray who /| education, when we find it fostering an ardent 


commands the Portuguese army? Is it not 


Marshal Beresford ” 


Christian—(Is he? thinks I to myself)—and 
he never saw any service till he came into our 
country.’ It was absurd to take offence with a 
gentleman of this stamp; so I gave up the 
claims of the army, as not likely to be esta- 
blished by any arguments of mine, and turned 


his attention to the other strong arm of old | 


England. ‘ Well, senhor, I cannot possibly 
pretend to know so much about Portugal as 
you do, and I am not myself a combatant ; but 
what do you think of the British navy? You 
will allow that they have done their work ; 
for they have not left an enemy to fight with.’ 
* Your navy! excellent! the best sailors in 
the world—the very bravest—and the finest 
ships. How lucky that they are commanded 
by Portuguese!’ Stch are specimens of ‘ the 
march intellectual’ in its then stage among the 
respectable natives of this happyand enlightened 
country ; but when I speak of natives, I mean 
those who never had occasion to go beyond 
view of their native orange-trees. Travelled 
Portuguese are quite upon a par with the sub- 
jects of any other government ; and even among 
those who (to use their own expression) ‘ have 
never been abroad,’ I have met with instances 
of extensive and unusual acquirements.” 

The following are among the sergeant’s con- 
sequent inquiries :— 

“ * Are not the English priests allowed three 





u | love of simple nature amid all the smoke and 
‘ I believe so; but, you| bustle of a manufacturing town, and teaching 
know, he is an Irishman, atid consequently a 'the loveliness of creation among the creak of 


wheels and the noise of machinery. Perhaps no 
other country could have produced a man who 
went, almost at a step, from the workshop to 
the forest, and who, though inured to the city, 
fuund himself at home in the woods. It must 
at once strike every one that Wilson was no or- 
dinary person; and his history and his writings 
equally combine to prove that the development 
of his character was chiefly owing to the system 
of national instruction which has raised the 
Scots so high among their neighbours. With- 
out any education, his powers would have re- 


mained unknown even to himself; a system of 


forced and artificial instruction would have 
destroyed the simplicity which is the chief ele- 
ment of his might; but the plain practical 
teaching, strengthened moral and religious 
principle, afforded by Scotland to her children, 
sent him into the world prepared for every 
change, and armed against every chance. The 
desire of leaving behind some “ beacon to point 
out where he perished,” as he himself expresses 
his hope of eternising his name, seems to have 
been predominant in his mind from earliest 
youth ; but we are not told by what fortunate 
incident he was led to identify his fame with 
the ornithology of his adopted land. To such 
an ardent lover of nature, the birds of America, 
differing from all he had ever before seen, in 





voice, plumage, and habits, must have been 








‘“* The plumage of the mocking-bird, though 
none of the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or 
brilliant in it, and, had he nothing else to 
recommend him, would scarcely entitle him to 
notice ; but his figure is well proportioned, and 
even handsome. The ease, elegance, and ra- 
pidity of his movements, the animation of his 
eye, and the intelligence he displays in listening 
and laying up lessons from almost every species 
of the feathered creation within his hearing, 
are really surprising, and mark the peculiarity 
of his genius. To these qualities we may add 
that of a voice full, strong, and musical, and 
capable of almost every modulation, from the 
clear mellow tones of the wood thrush to the 
savage scream of the bald eagle. In measure 
and accent he faithfully follows his originals; 
in force and sweetness of expression he greatly 
improves upon them. In his native groves, 
mounted on the top of a tall bush or half-grown 
tree, in the dawn of dewy morning, while the 
woods are already vocal with a multitude of 
warblers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent 
over every competitor. The ear can listen to 
his music alone, to which that of all others 
seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is this 
strain altogether imitative: his own native 
notes, which are easily distinguishable by such 
as are well acquainted with those of our various 
song-birds, are bold and full, and varied seem- 
ingly beyond all limits. They consist of short 
expressions of two, three, or, at the most, five 
or six syllables, generally interspersed with 
imitations, and all of them uttered with great 
emphasis and rapidity, and continued with un- 
diminished ardour for half an hour or an hour 
at atime. His expanded wings and tail, glis- 
tening with white, and the buoyant galety of 
his action, arresting the eye as his song most 
irresistibly does the ear, he sweeps round with 
enthusiastic ecstasy — he mounts and descends 
as his song swells or dies away — and, as 
my friend, Mr. Bartram, has beautifully ex- 
pressed it, ‘ he bounds aloft with the celerity of 
an arrow, as if to recover or recall his very soul, 
expired in the last elevated strain.’ While thus 
exerting himself, a person destitute of sight 
would suppose that the whole feathered — 
had assembled together on a trial of skill, eac 
striving to produce his utmost effect—so perfect 
are his imitations. He many times — 
the sportsman, and sends him in search of “ 8 
that perhaps are not within miles of in, 
whose notes he exactly imitates: even . 
themselves are frequently imposed on by t's 
admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fan- 
cied calls of their mates, or dive with precip 
tation into the depth of thickets at the — 
of what they suppose to be the sparrow 
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The yird loses little of the power and 
energy of his song by confinement. In his 
domesticated state, when he commences his 
career of song, it is impossible to stand by un- 
interested. He whistles for the dog — Cesar 
starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his 
master: he squeaks out like a hurt chicken — 
and the hen hurries about with hanging wings 
and bristling feathers, clucking to protect its 
injured brood. The barking of the dog, the 
mewing of the cat, the creaking of a passing 
wheelbarrow, follow with great truth and ra- 
pidity. He repeats the tune taught him by his 
master, though of considerable length, fully 
and faithfully: he runs over the quivering of 
the canary and the clear whistlings of the Vir- 
ginia nightingale, or red bird, with such supe- 
rior execution and effeet, that the mortified 
songsters feel their own inferiority, and become 
altogether silent, while he seems to triumph in 
their defeat by redoubling his exertions.” 

To the present edition is subjoined the con- 
tinuation of Wilson’s work, by Charles Lucien 
Buonaparte, who shared no small portion of his 
enthusiasm, and fully equalled him in ability. 
The valuable Notes and the interesting Life of 
Wilson are from the pen of Sir William Jar- 
dine, a naturalist of congenial mind both in 
feeling and talent. The plates are better exe- 
cuted than those in the American edition, and 
the greatest possible attention has been paid to 
accuracy of colouring. Altogether, we have 
rarely seen a more valuable work on natural 
history, and not one more entertaining. 

We are glad to embrace this opportunity of 
expressing the delight we experience at ob- 
serving the great change that has lately taken 
place in works on natural science—we mean the 
substitution of lively descriptions for dry tech- 
nicalities and unintelligible nomenclature. The 
rage for system and classification was fast en- 
cumbering natural history with a load of ter- 
minology, which would have ended by becoming 
a language in extent, and a jargon in difficulty. 
But the evil has been checked before it grew 
intolerable ; and the work before us is an ex- 
ample of accurate information, which the most 
learned naturalist may peruse with profit, and 
the uninitiated general reader with pleasure. 
We hope that its circulation will have the effect 
of directing the attention of many to our own 
ornithology: Wilson has shewn the true mode 
of observing nature—may our countrymen profit 
by the pattern ! 





Analysis of the Currency Question, and History 
of the Origin and Growth of Joint Stock 
Banking in England. By T. Joplin. Lon- 
don, 1832. Ridgway. 

Ir this work does not contain the best and 

clearest explanation of our difficulties, it cer- 

tainly touches very closely, if not indisputably, 


upon the right clue. He contends for the 
advantage, or rather the necessity, of letting 
paper currency and banking accounts perform 
the functions of money, unimpeded by mono- 
poly, or by any legislative interference ; at least 
his statements lead to this conclusion. We 
recommend his Analysis to general perusal, be- 
cause we think it yields instruction, not only 
where he reasons correctly, but more so where 

arguments may be considered to be specious 
by those who hold opposite doctrines. 

A great step is made towards the removal of 
popular error by inducing the public to inquire 
ito the principles upon which their opinions 
are founded. This is most easily accomplished 
by starting a paradox, and shewing that it is 
founded on commonly received principles. Thus 





our author assumes, p. 104, that the income of 
society is annually spent. This is contrary to 
the general belief, that societies, like indi- 
viduals, advance in wealth by living within 
their incomes, and not spending the whole of 
them; but the principle that prices are regu- 
lated by the quantity of money is no less gene- 
rally received, and upon it Mr. Joplin has 
erected his paradox. He had previously stated, 
that the real income of society consists in com- 
modities, and that these must be annually 
spent, or no annual income can be derived from 
them; that the income of society consists of 
the income of individuals, and every man must 
do one of three things with his income. He 
must spend and consume it, he must lend it to 
others who will do so, or he must hoard it: 
but to hoard, is to contract the currency. 
This does not prevent the consumption, it an 
cheapens commodities generally, until the money 
left in circulation will purchase the whole of 
them. In this manner the writer argues that 
the income produced cannot exceed the income 
spent, and, consequently, the income of society 
is annually spent. 

Admitting that income depends entirely on 
consumption, it follows, that if only eighty 
millions are spent in the consumption of com- 
modities raised to pay an income of a hundred 
millions, the price of the commodities must 
undergo a reduction of one-fifth, because the 
whele amount does not exceed eighty millions. 
The fall of prices occasioned by individuals is 
attributed to a contraction of the currency, 
because the contraction and fall are theoreti- 
cally and inseparably connected in the author’s 
mind; but it is questionable whether a con- 
traction of the currency must ensue from the 
assigned cause, although a much greater one 
than is here supposed may arise from it. We 
have seen by what happened in the year 1825, 
that it is in the power of those who do not 
spend their incomes to lock up the whole of our 
gold coin, which is not estimated higher than 
thirty, and cannot exceed forty millions, and 
to throw a mass of our paper currency out 
of circulation. But this insecurity of our bank- 
ing system is occasioned entirely by making 
gold the sole legal tender. According to the 
statement before us, what one man saves 
another must lose, and society cannot advance 
in wealth. This is in a great degree rendered 
true at present by Lord Liverpool’s measures, 
which have confined trade as nearly as possible 
to the supply of immediate wants, and rendered 
it dangerous to make use of credit in the various 
modes of employing surplus produce, which it 
is the province of speculation to find out. 

It cannot be necessary that the whole income 
of society should be annually spent; on the 
contrary, the surplus commodities, in which 
surplus income consists, may be employed as 
capital; and this has been represented by Adam 
Smith and other writers as the manner in 
which capital is created: but it is very clear 
that unless surplus income is employed as capi- 
tal, the parsimony of one man must work the 
ruin of another, unless it is counterbalanced by 
the extravagance of a third; and in many 
instances rent and interest must be paid out of 
the pockets of farmers and tradesmen, instead 
of out of the profits of agriculture and com- 
merce. Every one endeavours to fling the 
burden from his own shoulders, but it must 
light somewhere. To public functionaries, and 
all persons of fixed incomes, the fall of prices is 
clear gain; therefore they endeavour to find 
means of accounting for it that shall draw off 
attention from the true cause; their exemption 
from the defalcation makes it fall the heavier 





upon the owners of land and houses, as well ag 
upon trade and industry. 

It is the business of paper currency to con- 
vert income into capital, and not surplus income 
alone; it makes one kind of annual income 
serve as capital for the production of another. 
Agricultural produce, before it reaches the land. 
lord in the payment of rent, serves as capital 
for the production of manufactures, when it 
can be purchased with bank notes. The small- 
note currency increased the consumption of 
agricultural produce, by enabling it to supply 
the manufacturer with capital; more bread 
and meat being consumed by the labourer 
when he is employed at bard work, with high 
wages, than when be is subsisting upon parish 
allowance. The suppression of the small-note 
currency operates like a tax upon the pay- 
ment of wages. A banker in the west of Eng- 
land, who used to charge no interest upon his 
notes against a bill on London at two or three 
months, now charges one-third per cent for 
payment in gold, besides the full interest at 
the highest rate the law allows. Adam Smith 
asserted, that when a man borrows for the 
purposes of trade, it is not money, but the 
goods obtained with the money, that he really 
borrows. There is greater truth in this, when 
instead of coin he borrows paper currency. 
The seller, who accepts bank notes in payment 
of his goods, lends their value, and lets them 
become capital, if they were not so previously. 
Paper currency increases the quantity of capital, 
by making commodities become capital, which 
could not be used for that purpose without its 
assistance. It creates the trade by which it is 
employed. 

The increase of capital by paper circulation 
has never been properly contemplated by any 
theorist ; even the author before us, the stre- 
nuous advocate of the banking system, who 
has devoted his whole attention to it, and has 
probably perused every well-known work upon 
the subject, cannot get beyond the maxim of 
Adam Smith, that the sole advantage of banks 
consists in securing a steady amount of paper 
equal to the amount of the metallic money 
which would have been in circulation if there 
had been no paper. 

Banks increase consumption by creating 
capital ont of income, not by adding to the 
amount of the currency, for the same effect 
may be produced if the use of currency were 
superseded by the truck system, and by trans- 
fers of banking accounts, which might be ap- 
plied to the smallest transactions, even to the 
weekly consumption of the labourer by village 
savings’ banks. The place of the small notes is 
not fully supplied by sovereigns, because the 
latter are more liable to be hoarded, and 
because bankers cannot issue them as freely 
and upon the same liberal terms. 

Deposit banks, similar to the savings’ banks, 
but on a more extended scale, would be one 
good means of converting income into capital. 
They might increase consumption, while they 
contracted the currency, and this would prove 
that prices are not so much regulated by the 
amount of currency. 

A capital equal to that of the Bank of Eng- 
land has already accumulated out of minor 
savings, and might have been doubled if the 
deposits at the savings’ banks had been allowed 
to extend to larger sums. This shews the 
benefit that may be produced by abolishing the 
Bank monopoly, and introducing the Seotch 
banking system in the metropolis. 

Our analyst supposes the affairs of the Bank 
of England have been mismanaged, and attri- 


butes the suspension and subsequent high price 
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of bullion to mismanagement. One of his pro- 
posals is to take the circulation of the Bank of 
England out of its hands. Our own opinions 
upon this subject, and of our circulation in 
general, are upon record in the Literary Ga- 
zette, where, in a series of papers (afterwards 
printed and widely circulated in the form of a 
pamphlet), we endeavoured to demonstrate, that 
a sterling paper currency, secured to ten times 
its amount, might be issued by the government 
of the country, all the profits of the coinage 
thereof be made public revenue, our capital im- 
mensely increased, and the country effectually 
guarded against every chance of fluctuation or 
panic. Convinced of the practicability of this 
plan, and being ready to prove it in every work. 
ing of the minntest detail, it is indeed with 
regret we see the Bank inquiry, like the former 
bullion question, pursued to perplex the public 
mind with vain theories, and diverted from the 
real point at issue by extraneous speculations 
mixing up with it every possible source of con- 
fusion and future mischief. 








Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela, &c. 

[Second notice: conclusion.] 
Iw looking back to our postponed articles, we 
find among the rest the end of our review of 
this entertaining work; and as the passages 
marked for selection are interesting, even in an 
insulated form, we shall now (late as it is) add 
a few of them, as much to give variety to this 
week’s sheet as to do justice to the publication 
itself. 

South American Coinage. Patz established 
amint at Achaguas for theuseof thearmy. This 
new establishment, for the simplicity of its 
machinery, and economy observed in the num- 
ber of officers employed, was, perhaps, unri- 
valled in any a In a room in the Plaza, 
where some of the English were quartered, a 
block of wood was fixed in the brick floor, and 
a small anvil was driven into the top of it, 
having a die engraved on it, representing one 
side of a pezéta, or quarter-dollar. The stamp, 
for the reverse of this coin, was on a short 
piece of steel, secured in a handle of iron, for 
the convenience of striking it with a sledge- 
hammer, when placed on a piece of metal of 
the proper size and weight, which was laid on 
the under die, or anvil. The shape of this 
coin was totally disregarded; nor was the 
master of the mint much more particular about 
the weight of each separate piece. This, cer- 
tainly, was of very little consequence, when it 
is considered of what metal this money, pur- 
porting to be silver, was coined. Paéz had 
collected, for this purpose, a considerable quan- 
tity of old silver, of different kinds, such as 
stirrups, sword-scabbards, and various other 
ornaments taken from the enemy by his troops, 
who were exceedingly expert in plundering : 
he had also bought up private and church plate 
to a large amount. All this was melted down, 
with one fourth of copper; which mixture, 
together with the previous alloy contained in 
the silver, formed, it must be allowed, a base 
metal worthy of such a mint. The only officers 
employed in the coinage were a smith of all 
work, who had been used to make and repair 
coarse articles in silver, and his son, a lad of 
about fifteen years old. There was no mystery 
practised with respect to the adulteration of 
the current coin; the doors being left open, 
without even a sentry on them. The process 
was simply this : — After having run the metal 
into narrow bars, these were heated red hot 
in a common forge, and hammered out to the 
proper thickness. The blanks were then cut, 
as nearly of the proper weight as could be 





guessed, with a cold chisel; and were finished 
for stamping, by roughly filing off the corners 
of each piece, so as to leave a kind of polygon, 
resembling what is called in the West Indies 
cut-money. This coin, though undoubtedly a 
base currency, was of the most essential service 
to the army and the neighbouring country, 
as there was previously a great want of a circu- 
lating medium. It readily passed current for 
the full value assigned it; because Paéz, whose 
word was confided in by the inhabitants of his 
province, had promised to call it all in, when 
he should be enabled to do so by a more flourish- 
ing state of affairs. This promise was punc- 
tually performed about a year after; when 
Bolivar brought up sterling money from Gua- 
yana sufficient to call in all the depreciated 
coi e.”? 

The Wild Horses.—‘ The herds of wild 
horses present a beautiful spectacle when they 
are alarmed in their native wilds by the intru- 
sion of an army. Instead of flying, as the 
deer and other timid animals, they gallop 
round in compact masses of many thousands, 
apparently for the purpose of reconnoitering the 
strangers; and frequently advance boldly to 
within a few yards of the line of march, where 
they halt to gaze at the troops, snorting, and 
shewing every sign of astonishment and dis- 
pleasure, especially at sight of the cavairy. 
These droves are always headed by some fine- 
looking old bashaws, whose flowing manes and 
tails plainly shew that they have never been 
subject to man’s control; and in the rear the 
mares and colts follow.” 

Curious Breed of Horses.—‘* There is a sin- 
gular-looking breed of horses found among 
these mountains, very diminutive in size ; not 
neatly formed like ponies, but rather resem- 
bling cart horses in miniature. They have 
large sh manes, very rough coats, and 
thick fetlocks covered with long hair. They 
are never shod, nor are their hoofs ever pared ; 
so that the horny part projects forward, in 
some instances, to nearly a foot in length. 
This gives the animal a most awkward appear- 
ance, and suggests the idea of people walking 
with snow-shoes; yet, notwithstanding this 
apparent encumbrance, they are very sure- 
footed little animals, and considered equal to 
mules on bad rocky roads.” 

Hospitality at the Farms.—‘* On arriving at 
one of these farms, no ceremony whatever is 
used, except the usual salutation of ‘ Adve Ma- 
ria purisima !’ The travellers’ horses are im- 
mediately unsaddled, and turned loose ; for it 
is quite a matter of indifference whether they 
stray or not, as there are always plenty of 
horses close at hand, which are considered com- 
pletely public property. Water is then brought 
to wash the strangers’ feet; after which every 
one spreads his cloak or blanket in the shade, 
and lies down, using his saddle for a pillow. 
Meanwhile, one of the family has already sad- 
dled a horse, and set out in search of a calf, or 
young heifer, for which they have seldom far 
to ride: indeed, they generally keep one tied 
up in the corral, in readiness for their daily 
use, as meat will not keep here until the next 
day after being killed. In less than half an 
hour, an abundance of roast beef is set before 
the visitors; and sometimes, but very rarely in 
the remote haciendas, some arépa. Salt is 
usually very.scarce, (it was at this time worth 
twelve dollars a pound); and, when it is to be 
procured, is melted in water, and presented in 
a calabash, into which each morsel of meat is 
dipped. By this management, a small quan- 
tity of salt goes farther than if it were used in 
substance. The repast concludes with milk, 
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cheese, and generally aguardiente.. A 
these people, secluded as they are from soci 
must naturally be very desirous of 
news of any kind, their innate sense of polite. 
ness forbids them to annoy their guests by 
asking questions until they have satisfied their 
appetite. They retire to rest soon after:sun. 
set ; and, previous to lying down, the patriarch 
of the family, who has probably scores of young 
descendants on the farm, working in com 
with, and in no way distinguished from, the 
peons, recites the Rosario, or evening service 
to the Virgin; every one present standing, and 
joining in the responses.” 

Singular Fish.—‘ Many of the men were 
severely bit in their legs and thighs by a small 
fish, called the carribi. These are never more 
than three or four inches in length, and are 
shaped like a gold-fish, which they also resemble 
in the brilliant orange hue of their scales, Al. 
though they are so small, their exceeding vora- 
ciousness, and the incalculable numbers in 
which they swarm, render them very danger. 
ous. They are, indeed, to the full as much 
dreaded, if not more so, by a Lianéro than the 
cayman. Their mouth is very large in pro- 
portion to their size, and opens much in the 
same manner as a bullet-mould. It is fur. 
nished with broad and sharp teeth, like those 
of a shark in miniature; so that wherever they 
bite, they take away the piece of flesh. When 
once either man or beast is attacked by them, 
they will strip the limb of flesh in a surpris- 
ingly short time; for the taste of the blood 
spreading in the water collects them by my- 
riads.”’ 

Romantic History.—‘“ Among those who 
were put to death during this period of terror, 
the Colombians will long remember the unfor- 
tunate Dofia Apolinaria Zalabarriata, better 
known by the name of La Pola, who was sen- 
tenced to death by Zamano, and shot, together 
with her betrothed husband. She was a young 
lady of good family in Bogota, and was distin- 
guished by her beauty and accomplishments. 
Enthusiastically attached to the cause of liber- 
ty, she devoted herself to the hazardous task 
of obtaining and transmitting to Bolivar secret 
intelligence respecting the force, disposition, 
and plans of operation, of the royalist army: 
The particulars of this important information 
she contrived to collect from the Spanish offi- 
cers themselves, at the ¢ertilias, or evening 
conversaziones at her house, which were fre- 
quented by many of them, who listened with 
delight to her powers of conversation and sing- 
ing, accompanied by her guitar. From these 
officers, who could not possibly suspect s0 
young, and apparently artless, a female of any 
dangerous design, she used to inquire, as ! 
merely in the course of conversation, about 
their respective regiments ; and, by asking 
after their absent companions, she found means 
of learning where their advanced posts were 
stationed. She regularly transmitted all the 
information she could collect to Bolivar, by 
means of a trusty messenger ; but, emer 
nately, one of her packets was intercepted, an 
the messenger, under the terror of impending 
death, was compelled to betray her. 
immediately tried by a military court r 
law having been proclaimed in the capital), 
was condemned to be shot, together with her 
lover; although no proofs whatever could 
produced of his having been privy to a :~ 
dertaking. They were placed in capilla ol 
twelve hours, previous to being brought ou 
for execution; but even this short in 
would not have been granted had not — 
considered it of the greatest importance to 
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if possible, who “were ‘her .accomplices. 
ver I no means were left untried to 
induoe:her to betray them. She was on the 
ose hand threatened by the friar who was sent 
toconfess her, with eternal punishment here- 
after; ifshe should dare to conceal any thing 
from him’; and onthe other, attempted to be 
bribed by offers: of pardon and rewards for her- 
sefand her betrothed, if she would declare b 
whom she had been assisted. She, however, 
resolutely denied having any accomplice except 
the messenger whom she had employed. The 
lovers were both led out the next day, and 
bound close to each other, on two banquillos, 
surrounded by troops. When the picket of 
grenadiers appointed to shoot them was marched 
up close, and in readiness, she was once more 
offered pardon on the former conditions. She 
again, without evincing any signs of fear, de- 
cared that if she had any accomplices she would 
seorn to betray them for the purpose of saving 
her own life; but that, as Bolivar was fast 
approaching, they would be known on his arri- 
val. Having observed that her intended hus- 
band was hesitating, as if about to speak, 
through a very natural dread of the death he 
saw so near, she implored him, as her last 
request, if he had ever really loved her, to 
shew by his death that he was worthy of her 
choice; assuring him that the tyrant Zamano 
would never spare his life, whatever disclosures 
he might make; and reminding him, that he 
ought to derive consolation from the reflection 
that his death was shared by her he loved. 
The friars then retired, and the firing party 
made ready. She then, for the first time, felt 
dread, and exclaimed, ‘ Conque, verdugos, teneis 
valor de matar una muger !—You have, then, 
the heart, butchers, to kill a woman!’ She 
immediately covered her face with her saya; 
and on drawing it aside for that purpose, the 
words ‘ Viva la Patria!’ were discovered em- 
broidered in gold on the basquina. The signal 
was then given from the viceroy’s balcony, and 
they were both instantly shot.” 








Our Village. By Miss Mitford. 12mo. pp. 362. 
Vol. V. London, 1832. Whittaker and Co. 
We have only time, this week, to notice the 
fifth and concluding volume of this gallery of 
rustic scenes and familiar life, which shews the 
family lineaments strong in its resemblance to 
its predecessors. The sketches are twenty-four 
in number, and all bear the impress of Miss 

Mitford’s natural and graphic pencil. 








History, Description, and Survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, the Borough 
of Southwark, and parts adjacent thereto. 
Parts II and IV. E. Wilson. 

Tuts is a cheap but useful publication. ‘¢ If,” 

say the proprietors of it, “it is needful for us 

to be familiar with the principal events con- 
nected with our country, how much more 
ought we to study to become conversant not 
only with the rise and progressive improve- 
ment, but also with the laws, customs, privi- 
‘ges, and immunities of the city in which 
We more immediately reside 2” Such a famili- 


* 


— this work seems well calculated to im- 


Counsels to the Young. By John Morison, D.D. 
author of “* Counsels to the Newly-wedded 
Pair,” &c. Pp.110. London, 1832. Westley 

im sir bu 

‘RY tiny but a very excellent production, 
ry like all that have cremnned from the pen of 
» Morison, eminently calculated to enforce 











religious principles and inspire Christian piety. 
Dr. Morison is of the Scots church ; and both 
for learning and usefulness an ornament to the 
ministry to which he belongs. 





Venice: a Poem. Romanus and Emilia: a 
Dramatic Sketch. Pp. 51. Wisbeach, W. 
Watts; London, Whittaker. 


Y| Tx didactic poem is better written than the 


dramatic sketch, and shews that the latter, in 
all its degrees, requires a different talent. 








A Few Facts for the Consideration of those 
interested in the Affairs of Portugal. By 
T. Green. London, 1832. 

In this pamphlet of twenty-seven pages Mr. 

Green, who is a Miguelite, gives a curious 

exposé of the way in which English recruits 

have been crimped for the service of Don Pedro, 
under the pretence of emigration, protected by 

a colonial company; thus endeavouring to avoid 

the penalties of the foreign enlistment act. 





Passion and Reason; or, the modern Quinti- 
lian Brothers: a Novel. 4 vols. By E. 
Cullen Brown, author of the “ Sisters of St. 
Gothard.” London, 1832. Hey. 

A NovEL of the old school, in four volumes, 
if it does not demand either critical examina- 
tion or opinion, furnishes, at least, valid grounds 
for recommending its author to the kindness 
and benevolent feelings of the humane who 
may not have had an opportunity of subscribing 
to the publication. Miss Brown is the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Dr. Brown, and diffidently 
puts forward her literary claim to awaken the 
sympathies of those who are prone to mitigate 
misfortune and relieve distress, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PHENOMENON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue following interesting fact in natural his- 
tory was communicated by Dr. Weatherhead 
to the committee of science of the Zoological 
Society, at their meeting on Tuesday last. 

For the last five-and-twenty years naturalists 
in Europe have been striving to obtain the 
carcass of the impregnated female Ornitho- 
rhynchus paradoxus, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its mode of gestation, but without suc- 
cess; for it is by dissection alome that the 
hitherto doubtful and disputed point concern- 
ing the anomalous and paradoxical manner of 
bringing forth and rearing its young can be 
satisfactorily demonstrated. ‘This long-sought- 
for desideratum is at length attained. Through 
the kindness of his friend, Lieutenant the 
Honourable Lauderdale Maule, of the 39th 
regiment, Dr. Weatherhead has had the bodies 
of several ornithorhynchi transmitted to him 
from New Holland, in one of which the ova 
are preserved; establishing, along with other 
curious circumstances ascertained, the extra- 
ordinary fact, that this animal, which combines 
the bird and quadruped together in its outward 
form, lays eggs and hatches them like the one, 
and rears and suckles them like the other. 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tus Institution is beginning to proclaim its 
purposes and bestir itself. An elevated and 
respectable list of vice-presidents and directors 
has been published, together with a clear state- 
ment of the objects they have in view, and the 
means by which they hope to accomplish them. 
Several of these individuals have already tried 
the experiment they recommend, and their suc- 


cess on a smaller scale not only proves its 
practicability and benefit, but holds out an 
admirable example to others to unite with them 
in this more general and extended enterprise. 
There are fifteen millions of acres of waste 
and uncultivated land in the United Kingdom, 
capable of being made profitably to supply the 
fruits of the earth and sustenance for the 
starving poor; and there are tens and tens 
of thousands of such, able and willing to work, 
destitute of employment, and debased by parish 
charity; entailing on the country an amount 
of Rate frightful to contemplate, and shame- 
fully misapplied. Here then is the broad and 
simple case before us. We are not vision- 
aries enough to hold this scheme up as a pana- 
cea for all our evils ; nor are we inclined (which 
we think is the only unwise part of the Society’s 
advertisement) to depreciate other modes of 
relieving the prevailing distress; but we say, 
that, as far as it can be carried into effect, it is 
good, and if well-managed, it must be attended 
by the best political and moral consequences. 
The cost.of ing, or otherwise punishing 
one criminal, would establish three industrious 
families in their cheerful cottages, with their 
allotments .of land to cultivate. Make the 
poor man thus, as it were, a proprietor of the 
soil,.-give him also his stake in the national 
hedge, and see what he will be. Industrious, 
contented, independent in spirit, remunerated 
for his labours, and distinguished and rewarded 
for any superior activity, or other good qua- 
lities he may display; you have the valuable 
and productive denizen, instead of the reckless 
depredator and consuming pauper. But beyond 
this, you have the pattern to others, the living 
instances close to them in their own sphere, to 
teach the idle and dissipated that happiness is 
the result of honest diligence, while want and 
misery are the inevitable and bitterly felt 
results of their own unsettled and precarious 
habits. And farther still, the former class 
becomes a check upon the latter; the best of 
checks, not of law, and coercion, and severity, of 
degradation and imprisonment at vast expense, 
—but of salutary mutual observation, of that 
which comes home to the business and bosom 
of every rational being, even in the lowest state 
of ignorance, and exposed to the worst temp- 
tations of evil. A single neighbour in a vil- 
lage prospering through virtuous conduct, is 
worth more than the church can inculcate by 
persuasion, or the legislature enforce by terror. 

Let us indulge in the expectation, therefore, 
that this Institution may become useful far 
and wide; that it may find the means of acting 
upon an extensive scale throughout the country ; 
and that, through energy and judgment in 
those to whom the important charge is en- 
trusted, it may very soon indeed 

Read its history in a nation’s eyes. 


THE EXPECTED COMET. 
Tue comet of Biela is approaching the earth’s 
orbit with increasing velocity, and towards the 
end of the following month it will partially 
intersect the course which the earth traverses 
in. its journey round the sun. Happily, the 
comet will be in advance of the earth, so that 
unless our globe augments its pace, or the anti- 
cipated visitant retards its journey, there will 
be no risk of any dangerous proximity, much 
less of a hostile collision. During this return, 
at least, it will always be more than two hun- 
dred times the moon’s distance from us; and 
were it, at any future time, to approach very 
much nearer than the orbit of our satellite, its 
influence would be too inconsiderable to affect 





any of the elements of the earth’s path, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


This comet is about 40,000 miles in diameter, 
and of that class termed n having no 
tail, and probably no solid nucleus. The point 
where the comet’s centre crosses the plane of 
the ecliptic is within and very near the curve 
which describes, so very near, that 
the outskirts of the nebulous matter of the 
comet might possibly, at some future visit, en- 
velop our planet, and would thus enclose the 
earth, it is not unlikely, at its ensuing return, 
if it were about a month later than the time 
calculated, of its intersecting the plane of the 
earth’s motion. 

The presence of the moon the ensuing week 
will interfere with telescopic observations, or 
probably the comet might be detected as a small 
round nebulosity, moving midway between the 
northern horn of Taurus and the bright star 
Capella, towards Gemini. There are nebule 
near its course for which it must not be mis- 
taken. 

Deptford. J. T. Banker. 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
Naples, 10th August. 

Even since the ‘latter end of July the moun- 
tain has been in extremely agitated; so 
that if we consider the continued projection 
of volcanic substances to a considerable height, 
the great torrents of lava which flow at the 
same time from two opposite sides of the 
cone, with the violent convulsion and ex- 
plosion like thunder—this eruption, which 
still continues, appears to be the greatest 
that we have had for several years. On the 
night of the 23d of July, a small crater was 
formed in the interior of the large one, and 
an emission of fluid volcanic substances ensued, 
which were yon oe Till the 29th’ 
of July the mountain did not cease to emit 
flames and throw up stones, accompanied by 
shocks from time to time. On the evening 
of that day the eruptions became more violent, 
and were suspended only for an interval of 
three minutes, while detonations were heard 
over the whole neighbourhood. In five days 
the crater was filled to the height of 250 
feet, and thirteen different but inconsiderable 
streams of lava issued from the interior. Two 
took the direction of Torre del Greco, flowing 
in the beds of old torrents of lava; others were 
lost meandering on the declivity of the cone, 
others scatvely passed the edge of it in the 
direction of recase. Since the 30th of 
July a new stream of lava has been flowing 
from the crater towards Boscotrecase, over 
which eight months ago took the same direc- 
tion. o all — it would stop ‘at 
the place called Fosso di Fichi. Another 
stream of lava issued from the old crater on 
the 31st of July, in the direction of the Her- 
mitage del Salvatore. These two advanced 
very slowly, and came only half way down 
the cone. In the interior of the old crater 
many fissures are now observed, from thirty 
to forty feet in breadth. Three ponds, too, of 
Tava, if the term may be allowed, have been 
formed there, each of them about 150 feet 
in circumference. The explosions and the 
thundering noise continued, as on the pre- 
ceding days. Early the evening before yester- 
day (8th Angust), a vast torrent of lava ap- 
peared on this side, flowing from the crater 
towards the Hermitage, and at the same place 
as the lava-stream in January last. When it 
was first seen, this torrent occupied the whole 

ight of the cone from the top to the bottom, 
and seemed to have reached the Piano delle 


Ginestre. Vesteriay evening tt was equally 


that | to alter, they being adverse to the more liberal 


considerable, and much than any of 
the preceding torrents. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE EAST INDIES. 
Wie our contemporaries of the political 
press are wading through the Bank Committee 
Report, and enlightening their readers on Eco- 
nomy and Finance, it may not be unbecoming 
in us to direct some attention to the evidence 
taken before the committee on the affairs of the 
East India Company, in so far as it is connect- 
ed with literature and the arts. Our readers 
are already aware that the minutes of such 
committees are held to be private papers, and 
that much inconveniency has sometimes arisen 
from their being made public; but we are 








sure, when the nature and drift of our use of 
those befere us are seen, it will be felt that no 
interest can be affected by the publicity thus 
afforded, except, we flatter ourselves, the ge-| 
neral interests of civilisation and refinement, 
which it has ever been the object of the Lite- 
rary Gazette to promote. 

On the 19th of July the committee exa- 
mined the Rev. James Gough, a chaplain of 
much intelligence and experience in the south 
of the Carnatic; John Walter Sherer, Esq. 
accountant-general in Bengal; and Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, chief justice and president of 
H. M. council in Ceylon. The evidence of the 
first, touching the Romish and Protestant 
churches in India, the number of converts, the 
state and effects of instruction and religion, 
&c. &c. is very interesting; but we turn to 
the last, as presenting new and original ideas 
on points more intimately connected with our 
sphere of action, and the character of our 
journal. 

The Hindoo governments have in all ages, 
and in every part of India, endeavoured to 
give stability and popularity to their system of 

ernment, by circulating amongst their sub- 
jects, through the medium of dramatic, pictorial, 
and sculptural representations, such moral and 
political opinions as would lead them to coin. 
cide with, and take an interest in, all the 
different institutions established by and con- 
nected with the existing government. All 
those political and moral sentiments which 
at present generally prevail amongst the Hin- 
doo natives of India, are such as lead them to 
respect and sympathise with the Hindoo sys- 
tem of government, and those institutions 
which it is the policy, and ought to be the 
endeavour of the British government gradually 


and enlightened moral and political feelings 
which it has become necessary, in consequence 
of the change of government which the British 
conquests in India have brought about, to cir- 
culate amongst the people of the country. Sir 
Alexander Johnston therefore proposes, in his 
evidence, to employ, according to the ancient 
customs of India, dramatic, sculptural, and pic- 
torial representations, executed by the ablest 
authors and artists in this country, as the most 
efficient means of rendering intelligible and 
popular amongst the natives the system of 
government and institutions which the British 
legislature may think proper to substitute for 
the former Hindoo system of government and 
Hindoo institutions, The measure proposed 
by Sir Alexander is most desirable, because it 
is the most rapid way of circulating amongst 
the natives su patie and political opinions as 
may lead to the improvement of their under- 
standing, and to the introduction of a higher 








standard of moral and political feeling amongst 
them; because it will afford the natives of 


India the finest models of composition which 
can be produced by the most enlightened ay. 
thors in this country, and the finest specimens 
for their imitation of the arts of painting and 
sculpture; and, finally, because it will be the 
means of opening to the greatest geniuses and 
the first artists in England, one of the most 
important fields for a display of their respective 
talents. In order to enable the government to 
know what moral and political opinions have 
been and are at present in circulation amongst 
the Hindoo natives of India, Sir Alexander 
got the late Colonel Mackenzie, whose cele. 
brated collection of historical materials 
some years ago, purchased by the East India 
Company, to collect specimens of the most 
popular Hindoo dramas, and of all the popular 
sculptural and pictorial representations in the 
south of India. These dramas and representa. 
tions form one portion of that magnificent col. 
lection of materials for writing the history of 
India: the circumstances attending the origin 
and progress of which collection, as detailed by 
Sir Alexander in his evidence, do the highest 
honour to Colonel Mackenzie, and form a most 
interesting narrative of the progress of that 
celebrated man, from the time he was first pa. 
tronised by the fifth Lord Napier, of Merchis. 
toun, to the period of his death. 

We now copy a portion of the minutes, 
which, both as personal biography and general 
information, has interested us extremely. 

‘* Were you acquainted, while in Ceylon, 
with the late Colonel C. Mackenzie, the sur. 
veyor-general of all India, and with the col- 
lection which he made of materials fer writing 
a history of India? I was intimately ac- 
quainted with him from my earliest youth, 
and I was in constant communication with 
him all the time I was in Ceylon, from 1802 
to 1818, upon subjects connected with the his. 
tory of India and of that island, and had fre. 
quent occasion to refer for information to his 
valuable collection of ancient inscriptions and 
historical documents. — Be so good as to ex- 
plain the circumstances which first led Colonel 
Mackenzie to make this collection, and those 
which led the Bengal government, after his 
death, to purchase it from his widow? Colonel 
Mackenzie was a native of the island of Lewis; 
as a very young man he was much patronised 
on account of his mathematical knowledge, by 
the late Lord Seaforth and my late grand- 
father, Francis, the fifth Lord Napier, of 
Merchistoun. He was for some time em- 
ployed by the latter, who was about to write 
a life of his ancestor John Napier, of Mer- 
chistoun, the inventor of logarithms, to collect 
for him, with a view to that life, froma all the 
different works relative to India, an account of 
the knowledge which the Hindoos possessed of 
mathematics, and of the nature and use of 
logarithms. Mr. Mackenzie, after the death 
of Lord Napier, became very desirous of pro- 
secuting his Oriental researches in India. 
Lord Seaforth, therefore, at his request, got 
him appointed to the engineers on the Madras 
establishment in 1782, and gave him letters of 
introduction to the late Lord Macartney, the 
then governor of that presidency, and to my 
father, who held a high situation under his 
lordship at Madura, the ancient capital of the 
Hindoo kingdom, described by Ptolemy as 
regio Pandionis of the peninsula of India, an 
the ancient seat of the Hindoo college so cele- 
brated throughout that peninsula from oe 
fifth to the tenth century, for the extent hrs 
variety of the knowledge which its mem’ 
had acquired in astronomy, 
and in every branch of literature. 
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who was the daughter of Mr. Mackenzie’s! 


send and early patron, the fifth Lord Napier, 
si who, in conaetine of her father’s death, 
had determined herself to execute the plan 
which he had founded, of writing the life of 
the inventor of the logarithms, resided at that 
time with my father at Madura, and employed 
the most distinguished of the Brahmins in the 
neighbourhood in collecting for her, from every 
part of the peninsula, the information which 
she required relative to the knowledge which 
the Hindoos had possessed in ancient times of 
mathematics and astronomy. Knowing that 
Mr. Mackenzie had been previously employed 
by her father in pursuing the literary inquiries 
in which she herself was then engaged, and 
wishing to have his assistance in arranging 
the materials which she had collected, she and 
my father invited him to come and live with 
them at Madura early in 1783, and there in- 
troduced him to all the Brahmins and other 
literary natives who resided at that place. 
Mr. Mackenzie, in consequence of the com- 
munications which he had with them, soon 
discovered that the most valuable materials for 
a history of India might be collected in dif- 
ferent parts of the peninsula, and during his 
residence at Madura first formed the plan of 
making that collection, which afterwards be- 
came the favourite object of his pursuit for 
thirty-eight vears of his life, and which is now 
the most extensive and the most valuable col- 
lection of historical documents relative to India 
that ever has been made by any individual in 
Europe or in Asia. It was Colonel Mackenzie's 
wish, if he had survived till be had completed 
his collection, to return to England, and to 
arrange under separate heads the materials of 
which it was composed. In 1817, being my- 
self about to return to England from Ceylon, I 
went to Madras to take leave of him previous 
to my departure from India. He, in con- 
sequence of the long friendship which had 
subsisted between us, and his belief that we 
should not meet again, addressed a long letter 
to me, giving me a detailed account of all his 
literary labours in India, and requesting me, 
in case of his death, to publish it. On my 
arrival in England, I explained to Mr. Grant, 
the former chairman of the Court of Directors, 
the great advantage it would secure for Ori- 
ental history and literature were Colonel Mac- 
kenzie to be allowed by the directors to come 
to England upon leave, in order that he might, 
with the assistance of the different literary 
characters in Europe, arrange his valuable col- 
lection of materials. Mr. Grant, with the 
feeling for literature and liberality which al- 
ways characterised his public and private con- 
duct, agreed, on my application, to propose to 
the Court of Directors to give the colonel 
leave to come to England, and to remain in 
England upon his full pay and allowances for 
Aree years, for the purpose which I have men- 
tioned. No steps were, however, taken by 
Mr. Grant, because in the mean time I re- 
celved accounts of the colonel’s death in 
Bengal. I soon after, according to his desire, 
Published the letter which he had written to 
me in 1817, and at the same time wrote to 
the Marquess of Hastings, the then governor- 
general of India, calling his attention to the 
value of the Mackenzie collection, and adding, 
what I knew to be the fact, that the colonel 
had laid out upwards of 15,000/. of his own 
money in making it. His lordship, a short 
time afterwards, purchased the whole collec- 
“on for the East India Company from Colonel 

ackenzie’s widow for 10,000%., and thereby 
Preserved for the British government the most 

e 





valuable materials which could be procured for 
writing an authentic history of the British 
empire in India.—Is there any catalogue of 
the Mackenzie collection? Yes, there is a 
at catalogue in 2 vols. 8vo, which Mr. 

ilson, the newly-elected professor of Sanserit 
at Oxford, formed some years ago, partly from 
the letter which Colonel Mackenzie had writ- 
ten to me in 1817, and partly from a list which 
the colonel’s Brahmins had drawn up of his 
papers previous to his death. — Does the Mac- 
kenzie collection consist of such information 
only as illustrates the history of India, or does 
it also contain materials for illustrating the 
state of the arts, sciences, and literature of 
India? It contains, in addition to the ma- 
terials connected with the general history of 
India, very extensive information relative to 
the state of the drama, and that of painting 
and sculpture in different ages amongst the 
Hindoos in the southern peninsula of India. 
A considerable part of the information upon 
these subjects was collected by Colonel Mac- 
kenzie, in consequence of communications 
which passed between him and me from 1802 
to 1817. It is known to those who have at- 
tended to the history of the southern peninsula 
of India, that dramatic compositions, and pic- 
torial and sculptural representations, had been 
used from time immemorial by the Hindoo go- 
vernments in that peninsula, as the most effi- 
cient medium through which they could cir- 
culate amongst the people of the country such 
historical, moral, and political knowledge as 
they conceived would give permanency to the 
system of government and the state of society 
which they were desirous of supporting. When 
I sent to Mr. Fox, in 1806, the plan, to which 
I have alluded in the Law Committee, for in- 
troducing a system of government throughout 
British india, more in conformity than the 
one which then prevailed with the principles of 
the British constitution, it occurred to me that 
measures ought, in pursuance of the ancient 
custom of the country, to be adopted by the 
British government for circulating among the 
natives of the country, by dramatic, pictorial, 
and sculptural representations, such historical, 
moral, and political knowledge, as might have 
a tendency to make them understand the na- 
ture and benefits of a free government, and 
admire the examples which they might derive 
from the dramatic, the pictorial, and the 
sculptural representations, which might be exe- 
cuted for their use and improvement by the 
best British authors, and by the most distin- 
guished British artists; and I therefore re- 
quested Colonel Mackenzie to make for me 
such a collection of the dramas, and such an 
account of the pictorial and sculptural repre- 
sentations in the peninsula of India, as would 
enable the British government to ascertain 
what historical, moral, and political knowledge 
had been conveyed to the natives of India by 
this means, and what measures ought to be 
taken by them for circulating amongst the 
people, by the same means, such historical, 
moral, and political knowledge as might be 
applicable to the system of government which 
they might wish to introduce, and the state of 
society which they might wish to form. Do 
you think that government can derive useful 
information. from the Mackenzie collection, as 
to the historical, moral, and political know- 
ledge which has been circulated amongst the 
people of the country in different ages by the 
Hindoo government, through dramatic, pic- 
torial, and sculptural representations? I think 
they may.— Have any works been ——— exe- 
cuted in England with the view which you 
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have ? No public works. Miss Jo- 
hanna Baillie, some years ago, at my sug- 
gestion, wrote a dramatic work for India, the 
moral of which was to check the spirit of jea- 
lousy and revenge which frequently prevails in 
different parts of India; and I have sent it out 
to India, in order to have it translated and 
acted in that country. Mr. Stephanoff also 
has, on my suggestion, made a very fine 
painting from a sketch which I gave him, the 
object of which is to commemorate the ad- 
mission of the natives of the country to the 
right of sitting upon juries, and the abolition 
of the state of domestic slavery, which took 
place in Ceylon while I was in that island, 
and which were the first instances that ever 
occurred in India of such events. An en- 
graving has been made of this painting, and 
sent out to different parts of India. My re- 
lative, the late Mrs. Damer, also, on my sug- 
gestion, executed a bust, of an heroic size, of 
the late Lord Nelson for the King of Tanjore, 
and sent it out to him as a present, in order that 
he might place it on a building which he had 
erected in his country to cemmemorate the 
victories of Great Britain.— Do you think that 
government dught to adopt measures for 
procuring and sending out to India, at the 
public expense, works of art, with a moral 
and political view? I do; I think that go- 
vernment ought to employ the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Literature in this country to make 
a report to it of the particular descriptions 
of historical, moral, and political knowledge 
which have hitherto been circulated by the 
Hindoo government amongst the Hindoo po- 
pulation of the southern peninsula of India, 
by means of dramatic, pictorial, and sculptural 

entations ; and also of that description of 
knowledge which ought now to be circulated 
amongst them by similar means, with a view 
to the system of government which is meant to 
be introduced, and the modification of society 
which is meant to be encouraged in the present 
times; that it ought upon the receipt of such 
@ report to employ the ablest writers and the 
most distinguished artists in this country in 
executing public works for the great moral and 
political purpose which has been mentioned ; 
and it ought to send these works out to India, 
and exhibit them, with such explanations as 
may be thought advisable, in every part of the 
British territories in India. Such measures 
would have the effect of raising the moral and 
political character of the natives, of affording 
them for their imitation the finest specimens of 
genius and of art, and of encouraging the ablest 
writers and the most distinguished artists in 
Great Britain to devate their talents and their 
art to the moral and political improvement of 
eighty millions of their fellow-subjects.—Is the 
collection as complete as Colonel Mackenzie 
originally intended to make it? By no means. 
The colonel, had he survived, intended to have 
added to his collection a great mass of materials 
connected with the history of India, which are 
still to be found in different parts of the coun- 
try; but which, if measures be not speedily 
adopted to collect and preserve them, will be 
altogether destroyed.—Do you think that par- 
liament ought to take any measures for render- 
ing the collection complete? I think that par- 
liament ought, considering the public import- 
ance of the object, to call the attention of the 
government to the subjest, and to authorise it 
to incur such an expenditure of the public 
money as may be necessary to complete the 
collection without delay. Such conduct on the 
part of parliament will shew the people of India 
that is fe. amious to obtain a thorough know- 
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the public—a favourite old actor being run after, 
while rising merit is either not discovered at all, 
or at least chilled with little encouragement. 
« Verily, sir,” answered Shakespeare, “* you 
we right ; the public are to blame, but not so 
much as their instructors. Why, I hear it is 
now-a-days complained that the theatres are 
deserted. This is the reason: who will go and 
see bad plays, worse acted? I should marvel 
much if any body would that knew a hawk 
from a handsaw.” ‘* In my opinion,” said 
Garrick, “ the largeness of the houses is much 
against the development of a good actor; for 
less both his voice and his features are of 
gigantic proportions, neither the sound of the 
one nor the expression of the other can be 
caught but by a very small portion of the audi- 
ence. The result is, that modern performers 
rely on exaggerated action and grimace, instead 
of exhibiting the delicate manifestations of 
shades of character.” ‘* We at Athens,” said 
Euripides, “ provided against that with our 
masks and sounding vases placed under the 
proscenium.” ‘ Yet,” said Shakespeare, smil. 
ing, “my very good Jaudator temporis acti, those 
were but clumsy contrivances, and even now you 
approved of our rejecting them. I was shewn 
one of those same masks the other day: why, 
man, who ever saw a woman with a mouth like 
that of a cannon ? and then the two sides of the 
same face any thing but brothers—one cheek 
laughing, t’other weeping—a quaint device and 
acever! But to the subject: David, thou art 
right—thou art very right, in what thou affirm- 
est touching the size of the houses. All the 


theatres that were in London in my day would 
have gone inside your present Covent Garden. 
My own immortal ears were sorely tasked the 
other night to hear Miss Kemble. Your niece, 
Mrs. Siddons, is an ingenious young lady, and 


agreat favourite of mine. After all, the true 


poseeineainine 
grammar and dictionary, as your best writers 
can ever hope to attain by the brightest ema- 
nations of their own original genius. I am 
far from underrating the merits of your coun- 
trymen, Racine ; but I do protest against the 
custom that mine have fallen into, of indolently 
borrowing from you instead of relying on their 
own intellectual powers. And I also protest 
against the vitiated taste of that public which 
awards the same applause and success alike to 
each. The true cause, however, after all, is not, 
as some superficial persons have, in the plenitude 
of their wisdom, imagined, that the present is 
not a dramatic age; as if, forsooth, mankind 
did not now possess the same passions as ever, 
and as if those passions of love, hate, fear, jea- 
lousy, revenge, were hunted from the world, or 
at least confined themselves to the wild energies 
of savage life, and are now playing the hermits 
in the pathless desert, to lament in penance the 
scath and wo which they have already wrought 
on this fair earth. The nature of man is ever 
the same—mixed up of the same elements, each 
one in turn predominating. Are the moving 
accidents by flood and field which befel Ulysses, 
a whit more romantic or poetical than the 
adventures of his modern namesake? Trust 
me, gentlemen, that, though Horace may say, 
* Vixére fortes ante Agamemnona,’ 

we may add, and after too, though there be no 
poet to sing their praises. True genius is never | 
at a loss for materials with which to work. 
Long, long, have I watched and lamented the} 
decline of my favourite art. Why hath it de-| 
clined ? Methinks I can answer the question. | 
The cause is the insecurity and uncertainty of 
dramatic property, which, however, it likes me | 
much to behold, is now about to be remedied ; | 
and truly it had need. Why, sirs, I have known | 
a clever and aspiring young poet send a play to) 
one of your theatres, and after waiting for more | 








| piece, and begin earlier ?” 


eee ne Sek 
because managers will not, nor can it be ex- 
pected that they should, give so much for that, 
their right to which they have no means of 
maintaining, and for which, being assailed, they 
can obtain no redress. To the public it is detri« 
mental, as it deprives them of that variety which 
they would otherwise enjoy; and they are dis- 
gusted at being compelled, by the competition of 
managers, either to stay away entirely from the 
theatres, or to see the same piece every night at 
each.”” ‘* It has been asserted likewise,” I 
ventured to add, “‘ that the high prices and late 
hours contribute to withdraw the public from 
the theatres. With respect to the former, a 
dozen books can be obtained from a circulating 
library for the same money which only procures 
a few hours’ enjoyment in witnessing a dra« 
matic performance.” ‘ And of course,” said 
Garrick, “ every one would rather have a 
week’s than a single evening’s amusement and 
instruction. This is natural enough; and to 
remedy it, prices must be lowered. The late. 
ness of the hours is, as you say, Mr. ~ 
very great objection. I have observed no 
fewer than four, and sometimes even five, 
pieces advertised for the same evening. People 
pay to be amused, and not to be fatigued. No 
one’s attention can be sustained for so long a 
period as six hours. That is turning pleasure 
into pain, bodily as well as mental.” ‘* Why 
not,” said Shakespeare, ‘* have but a single 
“© Ay,” said Euri- 
pides, “ in the middle of the day, as we did at 
Athens.” ‘ Still harping on Athens, my good 
old Greek,” replied Shakespeare. ‘* The middle 
of the day would not do at all. You forget that 
you had your plays only at festival and holyday 
times, whereas now we have them constantly : 
and it is in the daytime that persons who have 
any thing to do must do it, and reserve their 
amusements for the evening.” ‘ I believe, too,’” 


reason is the avarice of you managers and pro-|than a year and a half, at length receive it| said Garrick, “ that the fashionables complain 


prietors, Master David Garrick. You tempt the 


| back with a polite letter from the manager, to| 


that the hour of commencement interferes with 


cupidity of a popular actor with an enormous | the effect, that, although his piece was a very|their dinner. I never heard that the hours of 
sary, and must then have large houses and | good piece, it would not suit the stage. Imagine | the Opera were objected to, though the differ- 
high prices to save you from ruin.” “ I confess,” | the long-cherished hopes of dramatic celebrity | ence of time is very little between their opening 


said Garrick, “ that the charge is well founded, | thus rudely crushed! Then, again, if a play is|and that of the theatre.” 


“ TI think,” said 


though it is not one to which I am inclined | accepted, the annoyances and disgusts to which | John Kemble, “ I could propose what would be 


to plead guilty. But to return to what I before 


| the unhappy author is exposed! Mr. A. will| 


approved by all. It is to commence at eight— 


remarked concerning the size of the theatres:|not perform because Mr. B.’s part is too pro-| have but a single piece, or, if short, at most two ; 
modern managers, in order to attract an audi-|minent—he is jealous of B. gaining as much|and to lower the prices of admission. This, 
ence to half hear their performances, resort to | applause as himself. Well, and after all these| with the proper remedies being applied to the 


the exhibition of what is now called spectacle ; 
abeautiful diorama, or a splendid processson ; 
ahorrible incantation scene, or tame lions and 
elephants. Can any one wonder at the deterio- 
tation of the public taste, when those whose 
Province it is to direct and polish it, minister 
only to its enervation 2? Abstract the cruelty, 
the Roman gladiators were a nobler sight.” 
“ By Hercules! a noble sight,” exclaimed 
Plautus, who had been listening attentively to 
the discussion, and was beginning to describe 
combat ; but Archbishop Potter having caught 
the word gladiator, carried him off to question 
him on the subject of the exact difference be- 
tween the ‘¢ Supposititii” and “ Postulatitii.” 
“But,” said John Kemble, who had till now 
n an auditor, “ is not the deficiency of good 
modern plays—I mean original pieces —one 
great cause of the decay of the drama?” 
z Twere hard to say,”’ resumed Shakespeare, 
whether that poetic dearth be a cause or an 
effect. ‘That, however, is indifferent: there is 
adearth ; and wherefore ? there’s the rub. Can 
any one expect a poet to produce an original 
Play, when a translation or adaptation from a 
whee stock pays him as well, if not better ? 
n the merest smatterer in French gains 
“much popularity, by the mere labour of 


obstacles are surmounted, his piece may be 
condemned by a prejudiced or senseless audi- 
ence; and if successful, pirates start up in 
every direction, and it is murdered, and the 
author robbed without the smallest remedy. 
What is the consequence of this ? Few persons 
of dramatic genius who can write a novel, will 
waste their time on a play. They prefer the} 
certain profits and legal property in the one, to 
the doubtful success and precarious tenure of 
the other. The talent, therefore, which would 
otherwise have been manifested in the composi- 
tion of a tragedy or a comedy, is converted into 
the three volumes of a romance: and so long as 
your present system, Mr. ——, lasts, such will 
be the case.” “ There can be no question, 
Shakespeare,” said Garrick, joining in, ‘*‘ that 
the causes you have stated are the correct and 
real ones. That system of pirating successful 
plays, is, to say nothing of its want of mora- 
lity, equally injurious to managers, to authors, 
and to the public. To the former, inas- 
much as their lawfully obtained property is in- 
vaded: a play, for which, perhaps, they have 
given a large sum of money, and have been at 
great expense in bringing out, is immediately 
seized upon by others, who reap the profit with- 








out sharing the risk. To authors it is injurious, 


| other causes of its decay, would, I am persuaded, 


reinstate the drama in its pristine palmy state.” 

Our attention was here attracted by a loud 
uproar of contending voices in a distant part of 
the Abbey. On approaching the scene of con- 
tention, we found that the dispute was between 
Milton and Dr. Bentley. The poet had accused 
the critic of mutilating and disfiguring his 
works; which the latter very angrily denied, 
and became loud and boisterous in defence of 
his edition of the poet. 

O. C. W. 








DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 


Mr. MoncnrieErr’s new comedy, called The 
Peer and Peasant, was performed for the first 
time on Tuesday last; and, we regret to add, 
without the slightest prospect of advantage to 
the author or proprietors of the theatre. It is 
always a painful task to visit with severity any 
attempt to revive the languishing Drama of our 
country ; but justice compels us to declare, that 
The Peer and Peasant, though divided into 
five acts, and with the engaging epithet of 
original attached to its announcement, is one 
of the least meritorious productions ever sub- 





mitted to our notice... To detail the plot of a 
piece which will, in all probability, cease to exist 
before these pages are in cir ion,* would 
be a useless labour. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with observing, that the incidents are 
few and improbable, and that most of the dra- 
matis persone have been “ old stagers” any 
time these last fifty or a hundred years, Thus, 
for instance, the two leading characters, in their 
manners and pursuits closely resemble Young 
Meadows and Rosetta. There is a banker also, 
a bad copy of Old Dornton; a pair of lovers 
like those in Knowles’s Hunchback ; and ano- 
ther pair of turtles by no means unlike Bull. 
frog and Polly in the Rent-Day, There is an 
attempt, in some of the scenes, to represent 
the fashion of high life; in others, to describe 
the modes of business in the city ; and in others, 
again, to give a picture of the manners of the 
country: but in all these several situations, the 
author puts into the mouths of his characters 
sentiments which never would or could have 
entered into the heads of any such description 
of persons in real life; and thus he never, by 
the slightest chance, succeeds in the object of 
dramatic writing —“* the holding the mirror up 
to nature.” We repeat, that we are sorry to be 
obliged to speak so harshly of a writer who 
has often contributed to our amusement; but 
though he may excel in burletta, or parody, or 
farce (and we shall rejoice to laugh with him 
again at such trifles), yet when he ventures 
into the higher departments of the Drama, he 
must submit to a severer trial, and subject 
himself to a heavier condemnation. The per- 
formers exerted themselves with great zeal ; 
and it was no fault of theirs that the comedy 
was not successful. Harley’s part, which was 
the best, elicited occasionally a good deal of 
laughter ; and we are not sure, if the portion 
of the play in which he and Mrs, Humby are 
concerned, were to be turned into a little farce, 
that it would not meet with a different fate, 
The first act terminated with a glee; and there 
was a dance similar to that in Speed the Plough 
at the end of the second. The former was 
coldly received —the latter loudly encored, 





OLYMPIC. 
A MYTHOLOGICAL burletta by Haynes Bayly, 
founded on Poor Vulcan, and called Cupid, 
was produced last Monday, with complete suc- 
cess. Full of point, parody, and fun, with Mr, 
C. Jones as ** a miniature Venus” a 
niature as a etioaptan presents-—hroader than 
it is long; O. Smith as Vulcan; and the pretty 
Miss Fergusson as Slykey (Psyche); no marvel 
the audience kept up one continued laughing 
chorus. But Reeve, as Cupid, must have a 
paragraph to himself: but no—we were going 
to describe his appearance ; we find it impos- 
sible. As he himself says of some items in his 
tailor’s bill, they cannot be expressed, as they 
are inexpressibles. We shall therefore, instead 
of our description of how Cupid looked in his 
wreath, wings, and black velvet shorts, give a 
very good pun. In the schneider’s account are 
set down some dozen pairs of Russia ducks ; on 
which he exclaims—‘* Oh unnatural ducks, 
born of a tailor’s !” The Olympic is so 
crowded every night, as to turn more from the 
doors than it has sometimes been called upon 
to accommodate during the former part of the 
season, We very much regret that the pro- 
prietor has not a longer period before him, 
during which he might enjoy this prosperous 
gale, and redeem some of the heavy loss he (and 


LG 


~ © Our critic has prophesied hesied truly 


sant was tried 


the evenjng, and will be seen no ore 


|brain from rack, and the pages from very in- 


no theatrical manager ever deserved it less) has 
sustained, But the close is next Friday. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

WE take shame to ourselves for not yet having 
made a personal acquaintance with the novelties 
at Sadler’s Wells, in po of which every bod 
speaks so loudly, The Pet of the Petticoats be- 
comes more and more a pet of the general pub- 
lic ; and the Red Man, another of Buckstone’s 
very clever productions, has, we hear, made a 
great hit, hether as actor or author, we do 
not wonder at Mr. Buckstone’s rising rapidly 
in popularity ; for his many pieces have con- 
tributed largely to our amusement ; and he is 
himself, as in both these dramas, always ex- 
tremely entertaining on the stage, Mrs. Fitz- 
william has also very favourable opportunities 
of displaying her eminent talents; and with 
Mr, Fitzwilliam and otherwise an efficient corps, 
superior scenery, and good management, the 
Wells could hardly deserve better. 





VARIETIES. 


Ben Macdui, Aberdeenshire, appears (ac- 
cording to the Scots papers), from the govern- 
ment trigonometrical survey, to be the highest | 
mountain in Scotland and in Britain, having | 
been ascertained to be twenty feet higher than 
Ben Nevis. This is a close run, 4390 to 4370. 
Poor Ben Nevis ! 

More Pen’worths.—We have got a pen’worth 
of the Devil on Two Sticks, and another of 
Shakespeare, this week. We expect to see the 
Bible (and we wonder we have not seen it) 
brought out in the same manner. 

Gothe. —A medal to commemorate this cele- 
brated writer has been struck at Berlin. On 
the obverse is his portrait, an excellent like- | 
ness ; and on the reverse, a swan bearing him | 
towards heayen, with a lyre on his left arm, | 
and his right stretched to the starry firmament. | 
The motto is * Ad astra rediit d, 22 March, | 
1882.” 

German Annual Meeting of the Lovers of | 
Natural History.— The meeting of the asso- 
ciation for this year takes place at Vienna on 
Tuesday next, and is to Jast to the following 
Monday. 

Embossed Cards. — Mr. Westwood has just 
submitted to us two of the prettiest specimens 
of embossed cards which we ever saw, and quite 
worthy of his portraiture in this style. Th 
represent elegant subjects of ane ne | 
having two butterflies, one flying, and the other 
upon a flower. We could not have thought 
that these beautiful insects could be so natu- 
rally represented in this manner. They are! 
quite gems for young ladies’ albums; and a) 
present of such may spare many a rhymester’s | 





different verses. 

Ph A ts from Geneva, of the 
18th of August, describe some remarkable na- 
tural phenomena, occasioned by the long heat 
and drought in that neighbourhood. In one 
case, the spontaneous combustion of grass and | 
trees has taken place; and in another (commune | 
@’Arrache), 250 acres of fine forest has been 
consumed by a subterranean fire immediately 
under the surface of the earth. 

The Reform Ladder.* — An imitation of the 
well-known toy called the Matrimonial Ladder, 
a dozen of little prints have been devised on the 
subject of reform, and disposed in the shape of 
ascending and descending ladders, from the first’ 
agitation (a printing-press), through combina 
tion, resignation, consternation, 


* London, 1632, Watson; Strange. 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


tion, and consummation, &c. to i 
The idea is good, and we pe design 
will be a popular one, 

Swallows.—A paragraph is running the usnal 
newspaper round, without alteration, the object 
of which is to enforce the “ impolicy” ang 


Y |“ cruelty” of ** destroying these harmless bj 
for the table.” wn 


This must be cockney sporting ; 
for we never heard of any epicure swallowing 
swallows in this country. 

A Swell. —A dandy, at Dover, was lisping 
out his wish to cross over to Calais; “ But,” 
said he, “‘ I am terribly afraid of the conse. 
quences, should there be a heavy sea.” “ And 
you may be sure there will,” said —, “jf 
you go; for there could not be a greater swell 
in the channel,” 

Where is the Key ?—In an ecclesiastical case 
~~! determined, about the right of ringing 
bells, Dr. Lushington has decided “ that the 
key of the belfry is in the minister’?! What 
chaplains for the Lock Hospital ! 

Bad Pun.—In each of the three pieces played 
often together at the Olympic there is a boy, 
viz. Norah’s child in the Dilosk Gatherer, the 
Sweep in the Climbing Boy, and John Reeve 
in Cupid: is it surprising that the theatre is 
buoy-ant 2 

A Dog.—A dog, accidentally buried under a 
mow of corn, was lately extricated alive, in 
Cambridgeshire, having subsisted without food 
for eighteen days, Well may it be said of him 
for tenacity, Brag is a good dog, but Hold-Fast 
is a better, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Lord and Lady Nugent announce a work under the title 
of ends of the Library at Lilies. 

With Engravings, the History of the Scottish Church, 
Rotterdam; with Notices of the other British Churches 
in the Netherlands, and a brief View of the Dutch Eccle 
siastical Establishment: by the Rev. William Stevens, 
M.A, Junior Minister of the Scottish Church at Rotter- 
dam. This work, we understand, is drawn up from 
orignal and hitherto unpublished documents. 

yr. Harrison, Author of ‘‘ Tales of a Physician,” “the 
Humorist,” &c. is preparing for publication a new An- 
nual, enti Christmas Tales, Historical and Domestic. 


They are to be cciginel and illustrated with Engravings 
by Charles Heath, acon, Rolls, Engleheart, &c. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. , 

Mrs. Child’s Lady’s Family Library, Vol. 1. Biographies 
of Mesdames de Staal and Roland, 12mo. és. bds.—Condi- 
tion of the Anglo-Eastern Empice in 1832, 8vo. 9s, bds.— 
Corbyn on Cholera, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Life of Gerhard Ter- 
the German, 12mo. 5s. 
t reatise on Assets, Debts, &c. 8vo, ll. le 
bds.—Major’s Cabinet National Gallery, No. I. 8vo. 
2s. 6d.; India proofs, 5s.; folio proofs, 7s, 6d.—Hervey's 
Mlustrations of Modern Sculpture, 6s. 6d.—Rev. J. Mo- 
rison’s Counsels to the Young, Is, cloth.—Rev. J. Howe's 
Works, with Life by Dr. Calamy, royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth. 


steegen, translated from 
Ram’s Prac’ i 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832, 
September. ter. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 6 to 65. | 29:94 to 29-80 
Friday ---- 7 ++ 61. | 2976 ++ 2949 
Saturday-- 8 )- 
Sunday---- 9 
Monday -- 1¢ ° 
Tuesday -- 11 . + Bt 
W rind vorlable, S.W. prevailing. 

ind var! . W. prevailing. . , 
The 7th, 9th, joth, and 12th, cloudy ; rain at inne 
the 9th and 10th, and in the evenings of the 6th and 7th: 
in the evening of the 6th a few peals of thunder, accom 
panied by vivid lightning. 
Rain fallen, -225 of an inch. 


From 41. 
cooe ‘ oe 
29-91 
20-84 
sell 
30°17 


-» 60. 
+ 65. 


? | 99-84 -- 
: 6% 


| 99°75 + 
| 30°00 +> 
1 30°13 ++ 


CHARLES H, ADANS- 
51° 37’ 32” N. ’ 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Circumstances induce us to decline the insertion of Mrs. 
Thomas’s pious and affecting poem. ; aia 

Cholera 4 I aa toe will contain a striking 
account of the Cholera in Ireland, equally illustrative oF 
the devastations of the malady, and of the ignorance® - 
folly of the perishing people, In Sligo, of twelve m = 
men only three alive. The deaths have amounted 
to above 800 in a population of 16,000; and — a 
third day the town was deserted by three-fourths 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





ST 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


NIVERSITY | of LONDON SCHOOL. 


Thomas itt Mt A. re of Latin, and 
Henry Maidens Ma Professor of Greek in the University of 


—y School opens, after the Summer Holydays, on Monday, the 
a ney of attendance on the first five days of the week are 


t ast 9 to half-past 3, in which time an hour is 

dowd for recreation. On Saturday the School is closed at a 
after 12. ; 

The wubjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 

Greek, French, and German languages, Ancient and Modern 


Miscellaneous W: 
Printed for Lagu Rees, Orme, mewn, Green, and 
Longman, London. 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and "HISTORICAL, of com. 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
ly J. R. M*CULLOCH, Esq. 
1 large vol. 8vo. with rn large Maps, &c. 2, 10s. boards. 

Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads, and In- 
terior Communication in general; with an Account of the 
Performances of various Locomotive Engines, numerous Expe- 
riments, Tables, &c, By N. weet, Engineer. 8vo. new edition, 
numerous Plates. 18s. boards. 

New Children’s Friend ; consisting of Tales 
and Conversations. By Mrs. Mather: Author of Histories of 
England and France. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 





,G phy, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping, the El 
pn aes: eg and of Natural Philosophy and Drawing. 

The yearly payment for each Top is 151. which may be paid 
either in one sum, or in three equal parts, at the commencement 
of the Autumn, Christmas, and Easter Terms. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
eens report of the conduet of each Pupil is sent to his 

dian. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of oo University, 
and at Mr. Taylor’s, Bookseller, Veper & Gower Str 

ol » 1832 MAS COATES, Sec. 


-ATHEMATICS.—MR. J. R. YOUNG, 
Author of “ Treatises on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, Analytical Geometry, Mechanics,” &c. gives Private 
Instruction in the Mathematics. 
For cae apply to Mr. Souter, Publisher, 
Baus Churchyard. 


Mr. Young’s new Work on aut angen |" 
with its and Nautical Astronomy, 
will be sabliched ina gE weeks. It will contain a New and 
Concise Method of Clearing the Lunar Distance, for the pur, 
of finding the Longitude at Sea, and will be accompanied with 

1 Tables, d to Seven Places 














ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.— 


The Pump Room is now open for the Season, till 
November. Hot ‘Mineral Waters, Carlsbad and Ems; Cold, 
Spa, Pyrmont, Eger, Marienbad, Seltzer, &c. &c. 

The efficacy o! the Mineral Waters of this Establishment, in 
many obstinate Diseases, has been fully proved, under the obser- 
vation of several eminent Physicians; and their beneficial influ- 
ence in divesting also the Cholera of its fatal consequences, was 
amply proved at Moscow, at Berlin, and at Konigsberg, during 
the late epidemic.—Vide Leipziger, 19th May, 1832 

The Establishment has been recently improved, by the vm ghe 
ant addition of the valuable S of N 
also the Obersalzbrunnen of Silesia,—a Water long calebeated 
for its curative influence in hye = my bo ‘om plaints. 

London Agents for the sale of the Bottled Waters—Messrs. J. 
and G. Waugh, Chemists to his peda at oh ah, Regent Street; 
and F. Lucas, Chemist, 63, Ch id may 
be had, gratis. 


EULAH SPA, Norwood.—By Special 

th 2b d Bands of the Three Regi- 

ments of Fost Guapits in — to Lage Band regularly stationed 
in the Gardens, wil! atten: for th of the 
Visitors to the Spa, on Cc the isth can and Two follow- 
ing Days. A numerous and ae shed party of the Nobility 
and Gentry are expected to ith their Fressnen this fashion- 
able resort, which is equally  cuasings for its iful sylvan 

















Conversations on Vegetable Physiology ; 


ing the Elements of Botany, with their Applicat: 
to Agriculture. 2 = 12mo. with Plates, 12s. boards. 


y the same Author, 
Conventions on Chemistry. 11th edition, 


2 vols. 12mo. Plates, 14s. boards. To this edition a Conversation 
on the Steam Engine has been adi 

Conversations on Political Economy. 6th 
edition, 12mo. 9s. boards. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 6th 
edition, with 22 Engravings. 10s. 6d. boards. 

riental Customs; applied to the Illustration 
of the Sacred Gerigtures. "By the Rev. Samuel Burder, A.M. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Family Shaks 3; in which nothing is 
added to the Original Text; but those Words and Expressions 
are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a 
Family. By T. Bowdler, Esq. F,R.S. New edition. In 1 large 
vol. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations gr Smirke, Howard, &c, 380s. in 
cloth; or with gilt edges, 1/. Lie. 6: 

yy same work, without Illustrations, in 10 vols. royal 18mo. 

3s, boards; and in 8 vols. 8yo. 41. 14s, 6d. 
By the same Editor, 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire; for the Use of 
Families and Young Persons. With the careful Omission of all 
Passages of an Irreligious or Immoral Tendency. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Bl. 38. boards. 

Pen Tamar; or, the History of an Old Maid. 
- the late Mrs. H. M. Bowdler. ost Bvo. 2d edition. 

10s. Gd. boards. 

Select Works, of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson. By Robert Southey, LL.D. 8vo. uniform 
boa = pee ad il. 108, in clo 3 or, with gilt edges, 

+ Lis. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. Aikin. 10 vols. 
pe 18moe. 2l.; royal 18mo. to match the British Essayists and 

ovelists, 3l.; and complete in 1 vol. 8¥o, for Schools, &c. 18s. 
in cloth; or with gilt edges, 1/, 





Lindley Murray's Soatery Works, with the Author's 
last Corrections. 
EX GLISH GRAMMAR, comprehending 
the Principles and Rules of the Leukness, illustrated by 
appropriate Exercises, and a Key to the Exercises. 
5th edition, 21s. boards. 
Rn ae Grammar, 12mo. 45th edition, 4s. 


"Abridgment of Lindley Murray’s English 


2 vols. Bvo. 





scenery and salutary Bais » in military ent form, 
commence playing each day at 11 o'clock, freshments pro- 
the grounds teken of carriages. 


vided in the gro’ care 
me. Admission, Is, 
UEEN of the BELGIANS. 


Proof Impressions, on India paper, of the above splendid 
Engraving, by Freeman, are now venay for delivery, price 3s. 6d. 





his day is —- in im rial 4to. price 10s. 64. 
e Fourth Part of 


HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, containing— 
1. Twelfth Night, painted by Wright; engraved by Bacon. 
&. Evening, painted by Barrett; engraved by Radclyffe. 
8. Yarmouth Roads, painted by Cotman; engraved by Free- 


+ ‘e* A few Proofs, 18s.; India Proofs, 2is.; and Proofs 
before letters, 3ls. 6d. are taken. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street ; Moon, Boys, and Co. Pall Mall; 
and J. and A. Arch, Cornhill, 


Worcester Cathedral, 





Just published, in medium 4to. tho, peta 12s.) 12s, ; and imperial 4to. 
of ENGLAND. 
Sake “yo and A Antiquities f Worcester Cathedral. 


111th edition, 1s. bound, 

English Exercises, adapted to Murray’s En- 

glish Grammar, 39th edition, 9s. 6d. bound, 

Key to the English Exercises, 19th edition, 
2s.6d. bound. The Bre rises and K Nish Road 4s. 6d. bound. 

Introduction to the English Reader; or, a 
“—— of ish and Poetry, &c, 27th edition, Bs. bound. 

English Reader; or, Pieces in Prose and 

Poetry, the best Writers. _ 21st edition, 4s. 6d. bon! 

Sequel to the English Reader ; or, > Blogant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 7th edition, as. 6d. bound, 

Introduction au Lecteur Frangois 5 ou, Re- 
cueil des Piéces choisies; avec l’Explication des Idiotismes et 
des Phrases difficiles. 5th edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 


Lecteur Francois; ou, Recueil des Piéces. 


en Prose et en Vers, tirées des meilleurs Ecrivains, pour servir a 
pertectiauner dans la Lecture. 5th edition, 5¢. bound. 
English Spelling-Book, with Reading Les. 
sons adapted for Children, 39th edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 
irst Book for Children, 20th edition, 6d, | 5 
wed. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, pume. 6 and pot and Harvey 
and Darton, London; and Wilson and Sons, York. 
Of whom may be had, 
Life of Lindley Murray, by Himself. 8vo, 


9s. boards. 


PR ing ys Questions, adapted to Murray’s 





price 20s, ; . Lil. 
(ATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES 
ni By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. &c. 

is No. ng Six E » forms the Second of the 
: Lon yaa, Rass, Orme, and Co. Row; 
the Author, Burton treet ; ound. Taylor, High Holborn. 


C. Bradiey, A.M. Ss. 6d 
First Lanendt in English Grammar, designed 


as an Introduction to OM werey's Grammar abridged 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 8vo0. price 8s. boards, with a Map 
MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF.’ Pastor of 


the High Alps; and of his amang she French 
eeetiants of Dauphiné, 2 Remnant of the Primitive Christians 


By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M.A 
Prebendary Norhan: 
p frye Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 


and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchy: 
and Waterloo Place, Pi Pall Mall, - - 





ANew ‘eeety pitied os 
Volume the Third, (with a Map.) price 7. in boards, of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the/|¢ 
Rarlians 5 Foxtode to, the Bsowat Time: in hich it tp 
intended to c: on Christian Princii 
Bya CLERGYMAN of af A ; CHURCH of ENGLAN 


Pointed forJ., G.» ode On gad Yea ss Cine St. Paul’s Vs Charchyard, 
The Firet @ and Second each with 


a Ma) ») price Toth te vlan 
o* Dhis W eens te 
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Poetical Works by L. B. L. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, ~< Hee, Orme, Brown, Green, and 


HE VENETIA BRACELET ; the 
LOST PLEIAD; a HISTORY of the LYRE; aad 
other Poems. 
Foolscap 8vo. with aF » 108. 6d. boards. 
It is impossible to read a page in the volume ey us that 
does not bear the stamp of originality and of high poetical 
+, 


the same Author, 
The Golden Violet, and other Poems. 


Foolscap 8vo, 10s. 6d. boards. 
a 4th edition. 


he Troubadour. Foolscap 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 3 +e 

The Improvisatrice, 6th edition. Foolscap 
8vo. 108. 6d. board: 

Poetical Works of L. E. L. including the 
Venstion Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, a History of the Lyre, the 

T Golden Violet, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. With wim Titles and Vignettes. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
2l. 2s. extra bi 

alla Rookh. An Oriental Romance. By 
T. Moore, Esq. New edition, with 4 Engravingsj from Paint- 
inge by R. Westall, R.A. Foolscap 8vo, 14s. boards. Another 

ition in 8vo. 14s.; Westall’s Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 

By the same Author, 

The Loves of the Angels. 5th edition. 8vo. 
98, boards. Westall’s Illustrations of the Same, 5s. 

The Epicurean. A Tale, Foolscap 8vo. 
5th edition. 9s. boards. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths. A Poem. 
By Robert Southey, * D. &e. 2 vols. 16s. 

the same Author, 

Thalaba, 2 vue. 16s. ; Madoc, 2 vols. 16s. ; 
Curse of Kehama, 2 vols. 14s.; Minor Poems, 3 vols. 188.; Pil- 
grimage to Waterloo, 10s. 6d.; Tale of Paraguay, 10s. 6d.; Car- 
men riumphale ; and Carmen Aulicum, for 1814, 5s 

A Vision of Judgment. A Poem. 4to. 
15s. boards. 

Poetical Works of W. Wordsworth, Esq. 
New edition, complete in 4 vols. foolscap Svo. inelading the 
contents of the former edition in 5 vols. and some additional 
Pieces, 11. 4s rds. 


The Excursion may be had separately. 





7s. boards. 
The only complete Editions of the Remains 
of Henry Kirke White, selected, with pee Remarks, by 
Robert Southey, Esq. In 2 vols. Bo. price 1/. 4s.; and in 1 vol. 
24mo. with engraved title and vignettes, price 5s. boards. 
N.B. The property of the family having been invaded, it is 
necessary to state, that these are the on/y editions which contain 
the Life by Mr. Southey, and the whole of the third volume, 
Psyche ; or, the Legend of Love; and other 
Poems. By the late Mrs. Henry Tighe. In Bv0. 12s. boards; 
5th edition, with a portrait of the Author. 


In 4to. Si, Bs. 
HE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH (Anglo-Saxon Period). 
Containing the ) Apole- Benes Policy, and the Institutions arising 
out of Laws and Nr Oo ath before the Conquest. 
By SIR FRANCI cit? PAL H. F.R.S. and F,8.A. 
* This interesting Le a Sopena a i competition the most 
luminous work at er been produced on the early institu- 
tions of —Bedinburgh Review. 
By the same Author, 


A New History of the Anglo-Saxons. With 
Illustrations. In 1 vol. 6. 

It is wr: with much liveliness of style, and in a ular 

manner, th ey f with knowl dinburgh Reo the sanyo ject, as 





might sonepeeenes the author.”— di: 
’ John Murray, Albemarle 5 


In 1 vol. small 8yo. uniform with the Novel 
IFE and TRIAL of 'EUGEN EY ARAM, 
several of his Letters and Poems, and his Plan and Spe- 
cimens of an Anglo-Celtic Lexicon; with Notes and Illustra. 
tions, and a F ile of the beautiful Hand-writing of this very 
extraordinary but most Ma gerry sy Scholar 
Richmond: Printed and sold by we Bells sold also by Long- 
man, Rees, and Co.; Baldwin and C; 3; and Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. London; and all Booksellers: 





~” Loudon’ ns "s Hortus ‘Britansicus. 
In 6vo. “ bay nad Additional poe ny 7h 6d. cloth, 


ATALOG GUE 0 of all the ‘PLANTS 
Rav g Pee Cultivated in, or Introduced to Britain. 
‘art I. the Linnean Arrangement, in which nearly 30,000 

Species are enumerated, &c. &c.; preceded by an Introduction 
to the Linnean System. 

Part II. the Jussieuean Arrangement of nearly 4000 Genera; 
with an Introduction to the Natural System, and a Genera! De- 
scription and Eistory of each Order. 

Edited C. LOUDO: N, F.L, H. G, and Z.8, 

“ The beauty nt otis type, the excellent arrangement of its mat- 
ter, the —P quantity useful gardening information that it con- 
tains, and the careful application of the soundest principles of 
orthography and ety to the and ter 
of the systematic names, rhe it a claim to be considered a clas- 
sical work in the literature of gardening.”—Edwards’s Botanical 


London: or Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 
y the same Auther, 
Becrdepadi of ‘Plants, comprising eve 
all the Plants Indigenous, Cul 


msregeres - &c. 1 large vol. 8v0. 
wit ae 10,000 nercng on Wood, “Al. 14s, 6d. boards. 


griculture, comprising its 


vol. 8vo. 2d edition, with 








Theory and Practice, &c. &c. 
upwards of 1100 Engrav on w 21. 10s. boards. . 
Encycepadis » comprising its 
Theory and be he. 1 large vol. Syo» with 1 wards of 
700 Hagravings on Woods Ae bousdas “ 
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fovels, Romances, &c. 
Printed for Langman, tees, coy Brown, Green, and 


DEtBACTION DISPLAYED. 
By AMELIA o 


Illustrations of Lying, in all its Branches. 
@ vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Madeline. In2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards, 

The Father and’ Daughter, 4s. 6d. boards, 

Tales of the Heart, 4 vols. 12mo. I/. 8s. 


boards. 
New Tales, 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 8s. boards. 
Valentine’s Eve, in 3 vols. 12mo, ll. 1s. 


Temper ; or, Domestic Scenes. In 3 vols. 
oT he 1s. boards. 
he rahe : or, Moor of Portugal. A Ro- 
mance. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “* De Foix,” “‘ The White 
—-" = Pitzeot Fitzford,” &c. &c. In vols post Bv0. ll. 7s. 


Tales of the Wars of .our Times. By the 
la,” S&c. 2 vols. post 


Saisie of Monas- 
re. A Romance. — the Author of « Santo Sebastiano,” &c. 
B vols. 12mo. 1. 48. 





. 48. boards. 
Beatrice; .a Tale founded on Facts. By 
Mrs. Hofland. ‘3 vols. i2mo. 2is. boards. 
«« ¢ Beatrice’ is, we think, one of her most successful produc- 
tions.” —Literary Gazette. ‘ 
3d edit. 


Story of a Life. 
18s. 

“We involuntarily follow, and smile, and weep, and recover 
again, and. pause in wonder at the skill of the magician, whose 
wand has such strange power over our faculties.” — Monthly 

Revien. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


‘aluable ‘Books for Sc miei, Loins: ie 
ETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST 


on the STUDY of NATURE and NATURAL THEO. 
LoGy. By J. L. DRUMMOND M.D 
eine. with Cuts, 10s ards. 

First Steps to Botany.  2nded as popular 
Illustrations of the Science, leadin + study as a Branch of 
general Education. By J. L. Drun » M.D. 12mo. 3d edit. 
with Cuts; 9s. boards. m 

, Abridgment of Univers. 
,tions at the end of each Section. 
12mo. 6th, — with Additions, . 

Rules ,for, English Co 
Rippingham. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Art of Extempore Pubki 
Rippingham. 12mo. 3d edition, 6s. b 

‘Africa Described, in its § 2nt and Present 
State. By Mrs. Hofland. 12mo. with Map, 5s. half-bound. 

Introduction to the Geography of the New 
Testament. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 12mo. 6th edition, 5s. 

Con s-on General History, from the 
Creation to the Birth of Christ. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. f 

Conversations on the English Constitution. 
12mo. 8s. boards. ‘ 4 

Letters on English History, from Czsar’s 
Invasion to the Battle of Waterloo. By J. Bigland. 6s. 

Letters on French History, from the earliest 
Period to the Battle of Waterloo. By J. Bigland. 6s. 

Poetical Monitor, consisting of Pieces, select 
and original, for the Improvement of the Young. Intended to 
succeed Dr. Watts’s Songs. 10th edition, 3s. bound. 

Sequel to the same, consisting of Pieces, select 
and original. 3d edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Archbishop Secker’s Lectures on the Cate- 


chism, arranged in Questions and Answers, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, jaeowns Green, and Co. 


itory, with Ques. 
P, ‘cme H. I. Knapp. 


‘tion. By John 
king. By John 


In 3 vols. pest ere. pele a7. beande, 


N EW GIL BLAS; or, Pedro of Penaflor. 
By H. D. INGLIS, 
Author One Spain in 1830," &c. 
“ The whole work is very amusing.”—Literary Gazette. 
“€ Those who want a few hours’ pleasant =p ta are not likely 
to meet with a book more to their taste.”—Athenew 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, even, Green, and Co. 


"New Work by oa Author of erat Baba,” &e. 
n 3 vols. post 8 


OHRAB, the HOSTAGE, 
By the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 
Also just ready for publication, 


‘ 
Wild Sports of the West. By the Author 


of Stories of Waterloo.” 2 . 8vo- with numerous Pilates. 


Geraldine Hamilton ; e Self-Guidance. A 


Tale. 2 vols. 


Life of Sir David Baird, G.C.B., including 
his Correspondence with the most celebrated Military Characters 
of the Day. In 2 vols. 8vo. bap a tine Portrait and Maps. 


The East India Sketch- Book. Bya Lady. 


In 2 vols. 





hard Bentley, New Burlington Street (late Colburn 
and Bentley). 


= 


Third Edition, with Additions. 


In 12mo. 5s. in boards, 
HE PARENT’S POETICAL ANTHO- 
LOGY; being a Selection of English Poems, peimartiy 
designed to assist in forming the Taste and the = ome of 
Young Readers, and classed under the following hi 
Hymns Pathetic Pieces 
Scriptural Pieces Inscriptions 
Religiousand Moral Poems an 
Odes and Lyrical Pieces ® 
Elegiac Poems Sonnets 
Epitaphs Longer Poems. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J.,G., and F. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; Simp- 
kin: and Marshall ; 3 and J. Souter. 





Pieces, &c. 


Greek and Latin Classics, with English Notes, by the 
Rev. W. Trollope. 


(THE ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 


Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 
the Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Customs, the 
Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages, and Preliminary 
Qbdservations on Points of Classical Interest and Importance con- 
néeted with Homer and his Writings. 

By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A 
Late of Pembroke College, , Cambridge, and one of the Masters 
hrist’s Hospital. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. in boards. 

'2. Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis dipus Ty- 
ratinus; (dipus Coloneus, et Antigone ; Euripidis Phocnisse ; et 
Zeschyli Septem contra Thebas. Quinque scilicet Dramata_ de 
celeberrima Thebaide scripta. Notis Anglice scriptis illustravit, 
et Lexicon Vocumd iliorum adjecit, Guli rollope, M.A. 
In 8vo. 14s. boards. 

3. The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, and 

Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes, 
and an Introduction; together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of 
Sallust. By the Rev. W. Trollope, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

4. Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epist. 
With English Notes, and an Introduction, containing Rules for 
Constraing, a Parsing Praxis, &c. By the Same. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
bound 





ound. 
Printed for J., @., and F. Rivington, St. panes Charchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pail Mal 


Corrected to May 1882 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 


Kingdom, with the New Peers and their Arms. In 
2 vols. 1l. 8s. 
Debrett’s Baronetage, including the New 
Baronets, with their Arms. 2 vols. ll. 
Printed’ for Rivingtons; Clarkes ; me and Co.; T. Ca- 
dell; J. Richardson; J. Booth; J. Booker; J. M. Richardson; 
Baldwin and Co.; 8. Bagster; R. Scholey; ny ae and Son; 
Hamilton and Co.; 3 Parbury and Co.; E. Lloyd; W. Pickering ; 
E. Hodgson; J. Templeman; Houlstons; and, Egerton’s Exe- 
cutors. 


“In post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. = boards, with a Map of the Island 
adeira 
AMBLES in MADEIRA and in POR- 
TUGAL, during the early part of 1826. With an Ap- 
pendix of Details,’ illustrative of the Climate, Produce, and Civil 
History of the Island. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 

Twenty-six Views in the Madeiras, executed 
on Stone, by Westall, Nicholson, Villeneuve, Harding, Gauci, 
&c. From Drawings taken on the Spot, by the Rev. J. Bulwer. 
Price 3. 3s.; or Proofs on India paper, 4/. 4s. 





n 12mo. price 6s. boards, the 2d SEE of 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
preached in the Parish a of Bc le-Moors. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and hee ney of Chester 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted; to which are added, Various 
other Forms of Prayer for the same purpose, with a few Hints 
and Directions for the Visitation of the Sick, chiefly intended for 
the t Use of the Younger Clergy. 2d edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. —— Two Portraits, the English 
slation of 


EMOIRS of GEN. LAFAYETTE, 
and of the — Revolution of 1830. 
. SARRANS 
sedhiaate to General cites tte. 
Richard Bentley, New by = Street (late Colburn 
___and Bentley). 
i Foe’s History of the Plague. 
12 price 4s. a new and beautiful edition of 
E FOE'S HISTORY of the PLAGUE in 
1665; with an Introductory Preface, 
y the Rev. H. STEBBING, 
Auther of “« Lives of the Italian Poets.” 
London: Printed for Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand, Pub- 
lishers of the Weekly Medical Journal; and James Gilbert, 51, 
Paternoster Row, and ame, Regent Street. 


In 8v0. price 19s . beards, dedicated, by permission, to the Count 
De Villéle, Prime Minister of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 


TATISTICS of FRANCE. 


The Government—Public Revenue from 1788 till 1832— 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


In 12m ith arama a 
n 10. Ww numerous Engravi ri ¥ 
as Baers p pte: 
R. LARDNER’S LECTURES on the 
STEAM-ENGINE; to which is added, an Account of 
the Present State of the Liverpool Railway, and the Performances 
on it; and of Steam Carriages on Turnpike Roads. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
___ University of London, 30, Upper Gower Street. 


% 2d edition, ——— ae with Woodcuts, Map, te 
0 


1. I. 
PRIN CIPLES. “of GEOLOGY ; being an 
Attempt to explain the former Ch 
Surface by as to | Racine ow in pose in GoRet 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S 
Professor of Geology in King’ 's College. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Corbyn on Cholera. 
Just imported from Calcutta, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 

by Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street, 
TREATISE on the EPIDEMIC 
CHOLERA, as it has prevailed in India; together 
with the Reports of the Medical Officers made to the Medical 
Boards of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, for 
the purpose of ascertaining a successful Mode of Trea that 
destructive Disease; and a Critical ~ Spagna of all the Works 

which have Benet on that subje: 
RED. CO RBYN, Esq. M.R.C.S.L. 
___ Surgeon ¢ on n the ‘Bengal I “Establishment, &e. 


12mo. price 3s. 


THE NATURE of the PROOF of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION; with a Statement of the 
particular Evidence for it (chiefly from Butler). Designed for 
the Use of the more Educated Classes of Inquirers into Religious 

‘ruth. y D. B. BAKER, A x. 

Curate of St. Luke’s, "Chelsea. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; sold also by J. 
— and Son, Piccadilly; and J. and J. cA Deighton, Cam- 

ri 

Also, by the same Author, 
Discourses and Sacramental Addresses to a 
Village e Congregation, i in 12mo. price 4s. 


IVERSEEGE’S. “WORK S, Part IL; 
containing the Political Register—Inquit —and C; 
Macheath: beautifully engraved by Giller, Quilley, and W 
Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 1/. 1s.; separate Prints, 5s. each, 
London: Paige Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall; 
d J. C. Grundy, Manchester. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo0. 


7 ’ 
EGENDS of the LIBRARY at 
LILIES. 
By the LORD and LADY there. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 1 Longman. 
Rivington’s Theological Library, ? fol. I 
In the press, and shortly — Be Lean ‘with ‘Portraits,) 


HE HISTOR Yv "of the REFORMED 
RELIGION in FRANCE, 1. 
By EDWARD SMEDLI EY, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex C ollege, Cambridge. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

*,* The Publishers regret that, in consequence of the long 
illness of the gentleman whose work was to have appeared third 
in the Series, they have been prevented from publishing another 
volume of the ao Library until this a9 

olumes already published 
1. Life of Wicli. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 


M. = With Portrait. 6s. 


2. Consistency of Revelation. By P.N. Shut- 
tleworth, D.D. 6s. 





In the press, 4 
EMOIRES du MARECHAL NEY. 
Cheap Edition in 18mo. at 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho ‘Square. 
Landscape Annual, 1833. 
n October will be published se 
HE LANDS APE ANNUAL, or 
Tourist in Italy, for 1833, illustrated with Twenty-six 
Engravings, from Drawings by J. D. Harding: the Literary De- 
partment by Thomas Roscoe. fis 
Price One Guinea in morocco; large paper, with India Proofs 
of the Plates, royal 8vo. 21. 12s. 
A few Copies of the first three volumes are 
left for sale, 1/. 1s. each. 
New Annua I. 


A 
Early in | Neveusier will be published, elegantly bound in 
orocco, price 8s.; or India Proofs, 12s. 
Christmas Tales, Historical and Domestic; 
illustrated with Engravings by Mr. Charles Heath, Bacon, Good 
i: Rolls, &c.; from Designs by Richter, Corbould, and J 


right. 
- Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 





Royal Mints —Bank—Agricul 
Commer: Royal Navy—Colonies—C ourts of Law—Arrest, “for 
Debt—Jury—Crimes and Punish aa 
lic Press—The Argus—Napoleon and Talleyrend eeens 
and Writers of the Day—History and recent Reorganisation o! the 
National Guard—Dramatic Authorship—Receipts of Theatres— 
—Gaming mages eS and Measures compared with those 
of England. y LEWIS GOLDSMITH, 
Author of the “« Grimes of Cabinets,” “ oe Secret History of 
the Cabinet of Buonaparte,” &c. &c. 
London: Published by Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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